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INTRODUCTION 


ONTGOMERY county, Kansas, was named for Maj. Gen. 
Richard Montgomery, of Revolutionary War fame. 

That historical fact at the moment seems to have no connection 
with this story on air force wings over Kansas. Yet it was most 
important, for quite likely this article would never have materialized 
had the county been named for Joe Doakes—or perhaps for anyone 
else. It came about as follows: 

The secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society attended a 
luncheon and dedication ceremony sponsored by the Esther Lowrey 
chapter of the Kansas D. A. R. in Independence June 14, 1957, at 
which a plaque honoring the Revolutionary War general was placed 
in the county courthouse. 

Important among the guests was Maj. Gen. Richard M. Mont- 
gomery, deputy commander of the Second Air Force, Barksdale Air 
Force Base, Louisiana. This General Montgomery, native of Penn- 
sylvania and no relation to the Revolutionary War general, had 
come to Montgomery county as a lieutenant colonel in 1942 to 
activate the Independence Army Air Field. He immediately gained 
the respect and co-operation of the local community, and the feel- 
ing quickly became mutual. Thus it seemed appropriate to plan 
the dedication of the plaque to the Revolutionary War General 
Montgomery at a time when the Air Force General Montgomery 
could be the honored guest. 

During the luncheon the Historical Society secretary mentioned to 
General Montgomery the Society’s interest in obtaining historical 
sketches and pictures of some of the activity at the several air 
force bases in Kansas during World War II. It was explained that 
the Society had been trying over a period of years to obtain these 
records without success. Many of these bases had been built, 
had been used with spectacular success, and had been abandoned, 
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but the Historical Society had been able to obtain only scraps of 
information about them. 

General Montgomery listened attentively, and replied that he 
would see if anything could be done—and it was! So, the State 
Historical Society now finds itself happily indebted to Mrs. R. R. 
Bittmann, the arranger of the D. A. R. meeting in Independence, to 
Gen. Richard M. Montgomery, presently of Guam, and, finally, to 
the chief of the historical division of the United States Air Force 
at Barksdale Air Force Base, Joseph P. McGinley, and his associates 
at Barksdale and Maxwell bases, who prepared the following 
factual—but interesting—sketches of 16 army and air force bases 
in Kansas. Except for minor changes, and the addition of several 
footnotes, the histories are published here as written. 

Unfortunately, even with air force help, only a few photographs 
of these bases have been located. The State Historical Society will 
appreciate receiving copies of others, or information as to where 
such photographs can be obtained. Understandably, unofficial 
picture taking in bases during war time was prohibited. However, 
photographs may have been snapped, and the Society would like 
to know their whereabouts—whether official or unofficial—before 
they are lost to the Kansas archives. 

When air power began its development, with stove pipes the 
nearest thing to bombsights, as at Fort Riley about 1912, the army’s 
air activities were conducted by the signal corps. By July 10, 
1941, the army air arm had become sufficiently important to be 
designated the Army Air Forces. Finally, under the Armed Services 
Unification Act of July 26, 1947, the Army Air Forces became the 
United States Air Force when the new Department of Defense 
became operative the following September 18. The air force now 
operates as one of the Defense Department’s three main divisions— 
air, army, and navy. Although practically all army air activity 
has been transferred to the air force, Kansas’ two forts, Leaven- 
worth and Riley, continue to maintain army air fields. But their 
use is limited to the immediate servicing of regular post activities. 


CoFFEYVILLE ARMY AIR FIELD 
(1942-1946 ) 
OFFEYVILLE Army Air Field was located seven miles north- 
east of Coffeyville, on a 1,456-acre tract of land which had been 


purchased by the United States government. Construction, which 
was accomplished by contract under the supervision of the U. S. 
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District Engineers, Tulsa, Okla., commenced on 1 June 1942, and 
continued over a period of eight months. Actually, however, the 
field was activated on 17 June 1942, with Col. Carlisle I. Ferris as 
the commanding officer. Construction work was sufficiently ad- 
vanced by 16 September following to accommodate the head- 
quarters staff which had been located temporarily in the city of 
Coffeyville. Meanwhile, on 3 August the Army Air Forces Gulf 
Coast Training Center had assumed jurisdiction over the in- 
stallation. 

Despite the generally level nature of the site selected for the 
Coffeyville Army Air Field some grading was necessary. Other 
construction work of a general nature included a water storage and 
distribution system; a sewage system and disposal plant; electric 
transmission and distribution lines; a railway spur line; access roads 
to nearby highways; paved streets on the site; and gasoline and 
oil storage systems. 

The remaining major installations and structures at the field may 
be noted conveniently under the following headings: airfield; 
cantonment; training; recreation and welfare; and hospital. Unless 
otherwise indicated, all the buildings listed were the theater-of- 
operation type structures. 

Airfield. 

a) 4 runways, 4,100, 5,700, 5,871, and 5,872 feet long, and 
each 150 feet wide. 

b) 5 taxiways, 400, 400, 1,200, 1,800, and 2,400 feet long, and 
each 50 feet wide, 

c) 8 hangars (semipermanent construction ). 

d) parking apron, 5,200 feet long and 450 feet wide. 

e) control tower. 

Cantonment. 

a) 67 enlisted men’s barracks, 

b) 25 cadet barracks. 

c) 8 WACs’ barracks. 

d) 18 officers’ quarters. 

e) 8 mess halls. 

f) 1 guard house, 

g) 1 commissary. 

h) 18 warehouses, 

i) 11 administration buildings. 

j) 12 supply rooms, 

k) 1 post headquarters building. 

1) 1 finance building. 

m) 1 post engineer building. 

n) 6 operations buildings. 
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©) 1 fire station, 

p) 1 telephone building. 

q) 1 signal office building (semipermanent construction ). 
Training. 

a) 1 ground school building (semipermanent construction ). 

b) 2 miscellaneous buildings. 

c) 6 link trainer buildings (semipermanent construction). 

d) 1 chemical warfare building. 


Recreation and Welfare. 
a) 17 general recreation buildings, 
b) 1 chapel (semipermanent construction ). 
c) 1 theater (semipermanent construction). 
d) 1 post office. 
e) 1 post exchange. 


Hospital. 
a) 1 administration building (semipermanent construction). 
b) 5 wards (semipermanent construction ). 
c) infirmary (semipermanent construction ), 
d) 1 dental clinic (semipermanent construction). 
e) 1 nurses’ quarters, 
f) 1 nurses’ recreation building. 

Coffeyville Army Air Field had four auxiliary airfields. Indicated 
by numerals, their size and location with reference to the base 
field may be indicated as follows: No. 1, comprising 206 acres, ap- 
proximately 6.2 air miles to the southeast; No. 2, with 241 acres, 
about 14.25 air miles almost due east; No. 3, with 633 acres, 12.5 
air miles to the northeast; and No. 4, comprising 241 acres, just over 
nine miles slightly east of north. Auxiliary No. 3 was the only one 
with a regular concrete runway system. 

During July 1942 detachments of the following units were organ- 
ized at Coffeyville: the 908th Quartermaster Company, Aviation 
(Service); the 852d Ordnance Company, Aviation (Service); the 
778th Chemical Service Company (Aviation); and a Finance De- 
partment. Early in September following detachments of two other 
units, the 1038th Guard Squadron and the 857th Signal Service 
Company, Aviation, were organized. These were followed before 
the end of the year by medical and veterinary detachments and 
by the 23d Airways Communications Squadron. 

Coming for the most part from Enid Army Air Field, Enid, Okla., 
the bulk of the original military personnel arrived at Coffeyville 
during October and November 1942. They included troops of the 
866th Base Headquarters and Air Base Squadron, the 317th Army 
Air Forces Band, and the 820th, 82lst, 822d, and 823d School 
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Squadrons. From a total of 63 officers and 190 enlisted men on 
1 October 1942 the permanent party strength increased to 283 of- 
ficers and 2,369 enlisted men by 1 February 1943. 

The mission originally assigned to the Coffeyville Army Air Field 
was the basic, or second-stage, training of aviation cadets. Hence 
the designation, Army Air Forces Basic Flying School, when it was 
activated on 17 June 1942. As of 1 January 1943 it was redesignated 
the Coffeyville Army Air Field, although the mission was un- 
changed. From 6 August 1943 until 31 May 1944 the flying training 
unit at the field was known as Army Air Forces Pilot School ( Basic). 
On 1 June the Coffeyville installation was transferred from the 
Army Air Forces Central Flying Training Command (successor 
to the Army Air Forces Gulf Coast Training Center) to the Third 
Air Force. Thereafter basic flying training was no longer con- 
ducted there. 

The training of cadets at Coffeyville actually began on 14 No- 
vember 1942 with Class 43-C. Of the 137 in that group, 116 
graduated at the end of the course on 13 January 1943. Meanwhile, 
the second class, 43-D, with 156 cadets had begun training on De- 
cember 1942. It completed the course, with 129 individuals grad- 
uating on 15 February 1943. From beginning to end, approxi- 
mately 4,840 cadets and aviation students began the basic flying 
course, in 16 separate classes, at Coffeyville. Incompletions, how- 
ever, because of physical and flying deficiencies, serious accidents, 
and resignations were fairly numerous. As a result, only 3,881 
successfully completed the course. 

Col. Carlisle I. Ferris remained as commanding officer at Coffey- 
ville Army Air Field from its activation until 3 June 1948. He was 
replaced by Lt. Col. Charles B. Harvin who served in that capacity 
until the end of April 1944. Then Col. Nicholas T. Perkins assumed 
command. 

When it took over the field on 1 June 1944, the Third Air Force 
organized there the Coffeyville Replacement Training Unit (Photo 
Reconnaissance) which was assigned to Headquarters Recon- 
naissance Training Wing (Provisional). Colonel Perkins remained 
as commanding officer of the field, while Lt. Col. Frank E. Dunn 
was named commanding officer of the training unit. The primary 
mission of the latter was to train pilots for combat photo recon- 
naissance. Three months later the unit was redesignated the 
Coffeyville Combat Crew Training Station (Photo Reconnaissance), 
with some emphasis being placed upon the preparation of photo 
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reconnaissance pilots for overseas movement. In mid-September it 
was assigned to the III Tactical Air Command. On 1 October 1944 
this training unit and the base administrative unit were integrated 
under the command of Colonel Perkins. 

The first group of photo reconnaissance pilots reported to Coffey- 
ville for training on 12 June 1944. Other groups followed in rapid 
succession. Operating at first on a 10-weeks’ schedule, the students 
divided their time, roughly in the ratio of one to four, between 
ground school studies and flying training. In the beginning there 
were some B-25 pilots, but during the latter part of the period the 
aircraft used generally for this part of the work was the P-38. Com- 
mencing in January 1945 the students were required to complete 
four weeks of special instrument training before taking up their 
photo reconnaissance work. Because of limited facilities during 
the summer of 1945, some classes which had completed the instru- 
ment training course at Coffeyville were shipped to Will Rogers 
Army Air Field, Oklahoma City, Okla., for the photo reconnaissance 
work. During the latter part of July, however, the instrument 
training program was transferred from Coffeyville to Will Rogers 
Army Air Field, while the photo reconnaissance section at Will 
Rogers was transferred to Coffeyville Army Air Field. 

During the 12-months’ period ending on 4 June 1945 over 460 
photo reconnaissance pilots completed all their training require- 
ments at Coffeyville, and were shipped to staging areas for 
processing and assignment to overseas shipments. In addition, 
more than 200 pilots received their instrument flying training at 
Coffeyville, and were shipped to Will Rogers for training as photo 
reconnaissance pilots. There was no diminution in this indicated 
rate of training during the few remaining weeks of World War II. 

Colonel Perkins continued to serve as commanding officer of 
Coffeyville Army Air Field until 9 November 1944. His successor 
was Lt. Col. Paul A. Zartman who remained in that post until 
just a few days before the surrender of the Japanese the following 
August. The next commanding officer was Col. James M. Smelley. 

Early in the post-war period Coffeyville Army Air Field was 
earmarked for eventual inactivation. In a temporary inactive status 
it was transferred to the Tactical Air Command on 21 March 1946. 
As soon thereafter as the necessary arrangements could be effected 
the Tactical Air Command transferred it to the U. S. District Engi- 
neers, Omaha, Neb., who assumed jurisdiction over the field on 
26 August 1946. 
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Dopce Crry ARMy AIR FIELp 
(1942-1945 ) 

HE Chamber of Commerce, through its president, Jess C. 

Denious, was active during early 1942 in encouraging the gov- 
ernment to locate an airfield in Dodge City. Mr. Denious, editor 
of the Dodge City Daily Globe, and lieutenant governor of Kansas, 
1943-1947, made several trips to Washington to interview the 
appropriate authorities. In order to demonstrate the advantages 
of the locality, Denious had compiled considerable information on 
such things as weather, terrain, and utilities. 

The first public announcement of the government’s intention to 
construct an airfield at Dodge City was made on 10 June 1942 by 
Capt. R. E. DeBolt of the Division Engineers Office, Albuquerque, 
N. M. The purpose of the field, as stated at the time, was to pro- 
vide bomber training for the Royal Air Force. However, nothing 
further was heard of this, and the base was scheduled to be an 
advanced flying school, so that its original designation was “Army 
Air Forces Advanced Flying School.” This remained the field’s 
intended function until February 1943, when, three or four months 
before operations would begin, the mission was changed to B-26 
transition training. 

Although the United States Engineers had surveyed the land 
desired for the field, bids for construction were let before the land 
was acquired. When the bids were opened it was discovered that 
only one bid had been submitted. A group of contractors, known 
as the Liston-Clarke, San-Ore, D. H. Hardman group, had joined to 
make the bid. The contract was awarded this group and the first 
truck load of building materials was unloaded on 6 August 1942. 

Pending final settlement of the purchase, possession was obtained 
by Rights of Entry granted by the owners. On 15 August 1942 the 
Office of Chief of Army Engineers issued a directive authorizing the 
acquisition of approximately 2,520 acres at an estimated cost of 
$191,353. 

Since the Division Engineers Real Estate Branch was unable 
to come to an agreement with the eight landowners involved, it 
was necessary to proceed by condemnation. A Declaration of 
Taking was consequently filed in the District Court of the United 
States at Topeka. This action of course vested title in the United 
States. At the same time the sum estimated by the War De- 
partment to be fair compensation was deposited with the District 
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Court. During the summer of 1943 final settlements were made 
between the government and the owners. Additional land was 
acquired during 1943. In January 1943 authorization was issued 
for purchase of over 16 acres for the construction of a railroad spur. 
Part of this property was obtained by direct purchase, and part by 
condemnation. In this same general period, that is from No- 
vember 1942 to April 1943, an additional 1,180 acres, for the 
construction of an auxiliary airfield, were purchased at a total cost 
of $45,610. The only other land acquired was the lease of some- 
thing over 11 acres as a site for a radio beam station. Total 
expenditures for the purchase of land came to approximately 
$116,135. 

Located close to Dodge City, a city of about 14,000 population 
in 1942, the main establishment of Dodge City Army Air Field was 
contained within the following boundaries, beginning at the 
north quarter corner of Section 11, Township 26 South, Range 26 West, 
thence south 2 miles to the south quarter corner of Section 14, Township 26 
South, Range 26 West, thence east 2 miles to the south quarter corner of 
Section 18, Township 26 South, Range 25 West, thence north 2 miles to the 


north quarter of Section 7, Township 26 South, Range 25 West, thence west 
2 miles to the point of beginning. 


The principal construction job consisted of building a canton- 
ment, airdrome, roads, and facilities. The arrangement was stand- 
ard rectangular, with building exteriors consisting of wood sheeting 
covered with 15-pound felt and asbestos-siding shingles. Housing 
was prepared for close to 4,000 men, while the hospital had a ca- 
pacity of 177 beds. Warehousing was built to provide 71,186 
square feet of space, and the airdrome could accommodate 165 
aircraft. Four runways (150 feet wide and 6,500 feet in length) 
were constructed, while six 75-foot taxiways connected the parking 
apron (600 x 5,300 feet) with the runway system. 

Work on the main construction job, begun on 5 August 1942, was 
completed by 31 December. Three or four days prior to com- 
pletion of the main job, work was begun on the second most im- 
portant project (principally concerned with completion of the 
runway system), which was finished by 31 March 1943. Total 
construction expenditures (as of 1 March 1944) were $7,409,551, 
thus exceeding the original total allocation by $347,370. 

The first soldiers assigned to the base consisted of a detachment of 
27 enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps, under Capt. J. M. 
Cooper, who arrived on 1 November 1942. Somewhat over a 
month later, on 11 December, the base was formally activated with 
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the official designation “Army Air Forces Advanced Flying School, 
Dodge City, Kansas.” As a result of a change of mission for the 
base, it was redesignated, 27 May 1943, “Army Air Forces Pilot 
School (Specialized 2-Engine), Dodge City Army Air Field, Dodge 
City, Kansas.” Lt. Col. Charles B. Root assumed command on 
11 December 1942 and served as commanding officer until 17 
February 1943, when he was succeeded by Col. Charles B. Oldfield. 
Colonel Oldfield remained commanding officer until 27 January 
1944, when Colonel Root reassumed command. After official activa- 
tion of the base there was a rapid build-up of personnel strength, so 
much so that the local paper could observe on 2 February 1943: 
“Enlisted men are pouring into the new field by the hundreds.” 

Training at the base was under the immediate supervision of the 
director of training. The training function was broken up under the 
director into flying training under a director of flying, and ground 
school instruction under a director of technical training. The first 
planes to be used for instruction, a dozen B-26’s, were delivered to 
Dodge City Army Air Field on 26 April 1943. On the same day, 
the first group of officer students, 36 in all, reported for B-26 transi- 
tion training. No time was lost, for on 28 April the first training 
flights began. In addition to the regular category of officer students 
in training, several of the classes included French nationals, as 
well as contingents of Women’s Air Force Service Pilots (WASP’s ). 
The women pilots compared favorably with the men in all phases 
of the training, which was the same for both sexes. During the 
active training period at the base, that is from 28 April 1943 to 
June 1945, an estimated 2,215 student officers, French nationals, 
and WASP’s received B-26 transition training. 

The school made a genuine contribution to the war effort in its 
training program. The B-26 “Marauder” was looked on askance by 
Air Force personnel and by the general public as a dangerous and 
unstable aircraft. It was the task of the school, while teaching 
proficiency in operation of the aircraft, to break through the nega- 
tive “mystique” which had been built up around the B-26, and to 
instill in the students a confidence in the aircraft as an efficient 
fighting instrument. This was achieved to a remarkable degree, 
with earned recognition coming from Maj. Gen. G. C. Brant of the 
Central Flying Training Command in the form of a letter to 
Colonel Root: 


It is noted that the B-26 has finally come into its own and is recognized 
by the public at large as being a most valuable implement of effective war- 
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fare against our enemy.—In my mind, it is a much belated acknowledgment 
that is made possible only by the thousands of successful hours which you, 
your staff and your mechanics have been able to secure on this airplane at 
an operational rate which compares favorably with all other aircraft of our 
Command. It is my pleasure therefore to express to you and the members 
of your field my pleasure and satisfaction at seeing your successful efforts 
recognized by your fellow countrymen and I wish to add my personal con- 
gratulations to each of you on the spirit and enterprise which brought about 
this transformed thinking on the part of the American public. You and your 
men undertook this task when everyone said it could not be done and in so 
doing, you brought credit to yourself and the service. 

The relations between the base and Dodge City were uniformly 
good. The limited size of the town created problems of housing for 
married officers and enlisted men, but this was the universal and 
normal wartime condition. The people of Dodge City showed 
themselves most co-operative in welcoming a large number of troops 
into their community. For example, during February 1943, various 
civic organizations co-operated in furnishing day rooms for the 
squadrons on the base. In March, the local Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
Lions Clubs presented a minstrel show which netted about $1,200 
to aid in furnishing the day rooms. Friendly co-operation was by 
no means a one-way street. During the Boot Hill Fair and Rodeo 
in September 1943, the Technical Training Department exhibited 
various types of equipment and instructional aids in a booth on 
the fair grounds. Outstanding for its co-operation was the Dodge 
City Daily Globe, which was consistently generous with publicity 
releases. 

As the war in Europe ground to a halt the need for B-26 transition 
training was sharply curtailed. Consequently, all training activities 
ceased with the class which graduated on 28 June 1945. Two days 
later the official inactivation announcement was made, whereupon 
the officer in charge began the inactivation process. By 9 July all 
property had been turned in. Inactivation was officially completed 
en 12 July 1945 and all personnel had been transferred as of that 
date. Whereupon, Dodge City Army Air Field was placed on the 
inactive list. 


Famrrax FIELD 
(1942-1950) 
RIOR to World War II Fairfax Field, located about three miles 
north of the center of Kansas City, Kan., was a municipal air- 


port, apparently without military installations. It acquired import- 
ance to the Air Corps as the site of a factory set up on the edge of 
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the field by the North American Aviation Company to manufacture 
the B-25, Mitchell, medium bomber. A modification center for 
B-25’s was established there later. Production began at the factory 
in December 1941, and planes began moving through the modifica- 
tion center in May 1942. Primarily for the testing and flying of these 
planes the four rather short runways at Fairfax were expanded to 
150 feet in width and respectively to 6,500, 6,100, 5,800, and 4,500 
feet in length, all of stout concrete, and 185,000 square yards of 
parking apron was laid out. 

At first pilots were brought in from elsewhere to fly out the B-25’s, 
but, as production increased, the Ferrying Division of Air Transport 
Command concluded that it should have a unit at Fairfax to do the 
job. Accordingly, on 15 April 1943 the Second Ferrying Squadron 
of the 5th Ferrying Group was moved from Love Field at Dallas, 
Tex., to Fairfax. The squadron set promptly to work and ferried 
out 157 B-25’s during May. 

Maj. William J. Fry was squadron commander from before the 
move until 12 October 1943 when he was succeeded by Maj. Harry 
E. Watson. To expedite its administration the squadron was made 
independent of the 5th Group on 1 January 1944, and on 1 April, in 
recognition of its growing size and importance, it became the 33d 
Ferrying Group. Major Watson continued as commander until 4 
September 1944 when he gave way to Maj. Charles E. Hanst, an 
Air Service pilot in World War I, and a past president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Airline Executives. A detachment of Women’s 
Air Force Service Pilots (WASP’s) was organized at Fairfax on 1 
May 1944 to assist in the ferrying and did excellent service before 
being disbanded in September. Its head, Miss Helen Richie, held 
the woman’s record for endurance flying, was the only woman to 
have served as co-pilot on a commercial airline, and had been in 
charge of a detachment of American women transport pilots in Eng- 
land. 

The 33d Group continued to grow until at the end of 1944 it had 
393 officers and 578 enlisted men. However, early in 1945 North 
American reduced its B-25 output, so the Ferrying Division in an 
effort to consolidate its activities arranged to close out Fairfax as a 
ferrying base and have pilots from Rosecrans Field at St. Joseph, 
Mo., do what ferrying still had to be done at Kansas City. The 33d 
Group was discontinued, and on 15 April 1945 Fairfax, losing its 
status as a base, became merely an operating location of Rosecrans. 

While based at Fairfax the 38d Group delivered 6,202 aircraft to 
destinations within the United States and 251 abroad. Of 1,881 
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deliveries in 1943 by the Ground Ferrying Squadron all but 129 
were B-25’s, but at the end of that year pilots from Fairfax began 
ferrying B-26’s from a modification center at Omaha and B-24’s from 
a center at St. Paul. Thereafter activities expanded until early in 
1945 the 33d Group controlled ten operating locations and was flying 
a wide variety of planes, including as many as 60 B-29’s a month. 
Capt. Robert V. Barlow of the group was given the Air Medal in 
November 1944 for piloting the first P-38 flight over ATC’s South 
Pacific route. Another remarkable flight or pair of flights was Capt. 
Robert P. Pendleton’s delivery of a B-29 to Twentieth Air Force in 
the Marianas Islands and return of a war-weary B-29 to the United 
States within a period of 140 hours in December 1944. On 9 Novem- 
ber 1944 the 33d Group furnished plane and crew to fly Sen. Harry 
S. Truman from Fairfax to Washington for ceremonies following his 
election as Vice-President. 

On 22 September 1944 the 33d Group began daily scheduled 
Military Air Transport flights to Minneapolis and Omaha to move 
military cargo and passengers. These flights proved so useful that 
two more were soon added. When the ferrying group at Fairfax 
was eliminated the Ferrying Division contemplated making that 
airfield the mid-continental focus of its MAT operations. With this 
in mind it moved to Fairfax on 2 March 1945 to an air freight ter- 
minal which had previously been in Kansas City, Mo. In June 
Fairfax with 362 personnel, commanded by Maj. Alfred Oberg, was 
much the largest operating location in the division. During July, 
1,044 military transports used the field. Among the passengers 
who landed there that summer was President Truman, who was 
en route to his home in Independence, Mo. However, in August 
plans to concentrate operations at Fairfax were shelved, and by 
November Topeka had been chosen instead. As of 6 December 
1945 the operating location at Fairfax was discontinued. Moved 
from there to Topeka were personnel and equipment including nine 
C-47’s and 80 pilots and co-pilots. Henceforth the regular and 
special MAT flights which had been used Fairfax would take off 
or land at Topeka. 

Between February and October 1948 two technical training de- 
tachments operated at Fairfax. One, activated on 4 February and 
designated on 5 October as the 76th AAF Technical Training De- 
tachment, administered a six-weeks’ course to train AAF mechanics 
under the direction of the Aircraft Accessories Corporation in the 
repair and maintenance of hydraulic systems. About 300 students 
were admitted before the school was prematurely closed in Oc- 
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tober. It had done a good job but had duplicated a course given at 
Chanute and, perhaps for that reason, classes had been too small to 
pay the contractor or justify the use of skilled men as instructors. 
The other training unit, activated on 22 February and designated, 
effective 30 August, as the 8lst AAF Technical Training Detach- 
ment, was treated to supervise apprentice crew chiefs at the North 
American B-25 Modification Center. An AAF policy adopted in 
January provided that mechanics selected to be crew chiefs be each 
assigned an aircraft as it left the factory, follow it through the modi- 
fication center to see what was done to it, then go with it to be its 
crew chief in an operating unit. For a couple of months after the 
program began modification of B-25’s took only a week, and the 
future crew chiefs did little but stand and watch. Then on intro- 
duction of the B-25G, modification time lengthened to two or three 
months. The detachment used the additional time for refresher 
training in mechanics and instruction in the duties of crew chiefs. 
It also tactfully won permission for the men to participate in air- 
craft maintenance and even in some modification and to gain flying 
experience by going on test hops. Peak enrollment came on 27 
June when 296 mechanics were present. Abandonment of the ap- 
prenticeship program led to inactivation of the detachment on 31 
October 1943. , 

After December 1945 the Air Force used Fairfax almost ex- 
clusively for reserve training. The 4101st AAF Base Unit (Res Tng) 
was activated there on 12 July 1946 to handle training responsibili- 
ties, and on 6 January 1947 a reserve unit, the 564th Bombardment 
Squadron, was activated there. This unit was vigorous enough to 
send 127 pilots to summer camp in 1948. In October that year 
Fairfax had 37 planes in which the reservists flew 1,844 hours. The 
4401st Unit was redesignated, effective 28 August 1948, as the 2472d 
AF Reserve Training Center. A general shift of the reserve pro- 
gram from combat to troop carrier units in 1949 caused the replace- 
ment of the 564th Bombardment Squadron at Fairfax by the 442d 
Troop Carrier Wing, which was activated there on 27 June. 

The reserve center at Fairfax was badly cramped for lack of space 
and facilities. This could have been remedied by taking all or part 
of the old modification center when a lease that Trans-World Air- 
lines had on it expired in 1950. However, public reaction to the idea 
of moving the TWA shops from Kansas City was so unfavorable 
that it was decided to move the reserve center instead. Thus on 
22 May 1950 the 2472d Center and the 442d Wing were moved to 
the Olathe Naval Air Station, about 25 miles from Kansas City. 
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Forses Ark Force BASE 
(1942-1954-++ ) 


heey history of Forbes Air Force Base begins in the early days 

of World War II, when work was started on an Army Air 
Field at Topeka. The installation was assigned to the Second Air 
Force in June and was accepted by the Army Air Forces on 
15 August 1942. When the first troops began arriving that month, 
housing facilities had not been completed; consequently, the per- 
sonnel were quartered temporarily in the Agriculture building at 
the Topeka Fair Grounds. But construction progressed rapidly, 
and by September 1942 Topeka Army Air Field was in use for 
heavy bombardment training. 

From 24 August 1942 until February 1943 the 333d Bombardment 
Group was stationed at Topeka to give heavy bombardment crews 
80 days of final training prior to their movement overseas. Those 
crews were trained in both B-17’s and B-24’s. In February 1948 
the 333d Bombardment Group was replaced by the 2d Heavy 
Bombardment Processing Headquarters. At that time the base 
came under the jurisdiction of the 21st Bombardment Wing, which 
established its headquarters at Topeka in June 1943. Instead of 
training, the main function of the base became that of processing 
and equipping heavy bombardment crews for shipment overseas 
and preparing B-17’s and B-24’s for combat. Early in 1945 the 
base began processing B-29’s and B-29 crews, and by March 1945 
fighter pilots and tow target personnel also were being processed. 
Among the B-29 crews which passed through Topeka was one 
headed by Col. Paul W. Tibbets, Jr., who later piloted the B-29 
that dropped the first atomic bomb on Japan. 

In August 1945 command of the base shifted from the 2lst 
Bombardment Wing to the Ist Staging Command. No change of 
personnel was involved, and the base continued to stage and 
process heavy bombardment crews and aircraft. By October 1945, 
however, emphasis was placed on shipping ground personnel over- 
seas, and approximately 2,000 men were sent to the base to be 
staged for duty as overseas replacements. This project was com- 
pleted in February 1946 by the Air Transport Command (ATC), 
which assumed jurisdiction of the base on 28 November 1945. 

The Air Transport Command used the field at Topeka in perform- 
ing its regular missions of transporting cargo and personnel. Later 
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the base housed an operational training unit for pilots newly as- 
signed to the command. In December 1945 the base became the 
only mid-continent stop for ATC’s “Statesman,” a daily trans- 
continental flight carrying key military and diplomatic travelers 
between Washington, D. C., and Hamilton Field, California. Dur- 
ing December the base also became a stop for the “Globester,” 
which provided daily shuttle service between Washington, D. C., 
and San Francisco. And in May 1946 the base took over operation 
of the daily “Alamo” flight between San Antonio, Tex., and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Thus the field at Topeka became a major air 
terminal. 

At various times the field acquired additional functions and 
projects. In January 1946, for example, it became a refueling point 
for jet aircraft. The following June ferrying operations were added 
to its mission. The base figured largely in a program of ferrying 
1,300 aircraft to 40 fields in the United States and in a project for 
delivering 2,600 planes to reserve units throughout the country. 
In addition, pilots from Topeka and four other stations ferried 
surplus training planes and combat fighters from depots in the 
United States to various countries in South America. To add to 
the ever-increasing activity at Topeka, the Northwestern Sector, 
which supervised and coordinated ATC’s operations at 14 stations, 
established its headquarters at the base in August 1946. 

Because of a cut in Congressional appropriations, a drastic cur- 
tailment of activities at the base went into effect after 1 October 
1946. Both military and civilian strength were greatly reduced. 
The field still served as an air terminal and as an operating base 
of the Air Transport Command, but the majority of the transport 
crews were transferred to other stations and several flights were 
discontinued. Only two flights were scheduled to come into the 
base daily. The “Statesman” flight was cut to every other day. 
The base, however, was involved in a number of special projects. 
During October 1946 the Air Transport Command began trans- 
ferring excess C-54’s to Topeka Army Air Field to be placed in 
storage. One month later the base was designated a separation 
center for officers and enlisted men. In November 1946 air re- 
serve training was started at the base, but that activity was dis- 
continued in March 1947. During December 1946 the base par- 
ticipated in “Operation Santa Claus,” a project in which hundreds 
of amputees and litter cases were evacuated from Army hospitals 
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to their homes for Christmas. From December 1946 to February 
1947 the base trained 26 members of the Portuguese Air Force in 
air-sea rescue operations in B-17’s and C-54’s. 

Removal of the Northwestern Sector Headquarters during 
March 1947 left the base with no regular mission other than servic- 
ing transient aircraft and maintaining the surplus aircraft in storage 
on the field. Those activities continued until the base was in- 
activated on 31 October 1947. 

Topeka Army Air Field was reactivated on 1 July 1948 as an 
installation of the Strategic Air Command. It housed the 311th 
Air Division, Reconnaissance and the 55th Strategic Reconnaissance 
Wing until 14 October 1949, when the base was inactivated again. 
During that time it had been redesignated Forbes Air Force Base in 
honor of Maj. Daniel H. Forbes, Jr., a native of the Topeka area, 
who was killed while testing the XB-49 “Flying Wing.” ? 

On 1 February 1951, during the Korean conflict, Forbes Air Force 
Base was reopened and assigned to the Strategic Air Command. 
The 21st Air Division was activated there on 16 February 1951, and 
the Division’s 90th Bombardment Wing moved to the base during 
February and March 1951. 

Forbes developed into a highly important training station as the 
90th Wing trained newly activated units, the 376th, 308th, and 
310th Bombardment Wings, of the Strategic Air Command. From 
June 1951 to August 1953 the 90th Wing also trained B-29 replace- 
ment crews for combat. About ten crews were trained each month 
until August 1952, when the bombardment wing training program 
was discontinued and the number of crews was increased to twenty 
per month. 

On 16 June 1952 the 90th Bombardment Wing was redesignated 
90th Strategic Reconnaissance Wing, Medium, and in November 
the wing commenced training reconnaissance crews as replacements 
for the Far East Air Forces. 

The 90th Wing terminated its training mission in August 1953, 
but prior to that date it had begun to develop its own capability for 
reconnaissance operations. During the remainder of 1953 the 
Wing trained its crews in refueling operations required for strategic 
reconnaissance. The 55th Strategic Reconnaissance Wing, which 


1. Maj. Daniel H. Forbes, Jr., was killed June 5, 1948, near Muroc, Calif., on the 
seventh anniversary of his entry into service. He was not yet 28 years old. His career 
_ included service with Elliott Roosevelt’s photographic squadron in Tunisia, Algiers, India, 
and Egypt during World War II. He also took the first U. S. aerial reconnaissance 
photos of Japan. After the war he was assistant operations officer at the Bikini atomic 
bomb tests and his films of those tests were the first to be shown to officials at Washington. 
—Topeka Daily Capital, June 6, 1948; Topeka State Journal, June 10, July 13, 1949. 
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Processing at Pratt Army Air Base. 


Operations tower, Smoky Hil! Army Air Force Base, Salina. 
Official photo U. S. Army Air Forces. 
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GREAT BEND ARMY AIR FIELD 
Upper: Part of the 8,000-foot ramp as seen from the west. This photograph 
was taken on January 1, 1945, when all aircraft were either on flight or in 
the hangars. 
Center: Bomb Group area, May 28, 1943. 
Lower: Crash station on the air field. 
Official photos U. S. Army Air Corps. 
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Radio training, Pratt Army Air Base. 
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had moved to Forbes in October 1952, continued its program of 
photography, photomapping, and electronic reconnaissance. 

During February 1954 action was taken to procure an additional 
528 acres of land for Forbes. At the same time the United States 
Congress approved the construction of a 12,000 foot runway to 
accommodate RB-47’s. The 90th Wing began converting to RB-47’s 
in March 1954 and the 55th Wing in June 1954. Thereafter, both 
Wings trained at Forbes to attain combat readiness in RB-47’s. 
After the Wings were declared combat ready they began temporary 
duty tours at overseas stations, but they returned to Forbes and 
continued training in order to maintain their effectiveness as com- 
bat units. 


GarpEN Crry Army Arr FIELD 
(1942-1947 ) 


t ber Garden City Chamber of Commerce, under the leadership 
.* of Ben Grimsley, did most effective work in getting an air field 
established in this area. At first all energies were concentrated on 
acquiring one of the British training fields which were to be estab- 
lished in the United States during 1941-1942. R.H. Rhoads, Kansas 
Industrial Development Commission representative in Washington, 
having obtained the RAF requirements, which included a large 
bombing range, began to push western Kansas as a logical area. In 
June 1941, Grimsley sent an elaborate booklet to Rhoads, setting 
forth the advantages of locating a flying school in Finney county, 
buttressed by photographs of the area, and containing information 
on water and natural gas resources, and weather conditions. 
Perhaps the major obstacle to locating a training base in Kansas 
was the decision of the AAF Gulf Coast Training Center not to lo- 
cate primary or basic training bases north of the Kansas-Oklahoma 
border because of poor flying weather compared to Oklahoma and 
Texas. To combat this decision, the Kansas delegation prepared 
detailed weather statistics which showed that the south portion of 
Kansas has as many clear and partly cloudy days as San Antonio, 
Tex. Over a period of 18 months a great amount of data was filed 
with the War Department. The cumulative effect of this informa- 
tion, plus the later government surveys which were largely in agree- 
ment, was in large part responsible for a reversal by the War De- 
partment of the decision of the Gulf Coast Training Command. 
The first knowledge of a firm intention to construct a base in the 
Garden City area came to the local civic leaders by telegram, 8 April 
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1942, from Washington announcing the imminent arrival of a board 
of officers to choose a site for the base. Three days later the board 
of officers arrived and, under the guidance of the aviation committee 
of the Garden City Chamber of Commerce, a site was chosen 12% 
miles east of Garden City on US Highway 50 South. On 16 June 
1942 surveying crews began work at the site outlining runways 
and staking buildings. 

When the crews arrived, the area of the projected base was a ripe 
wheat field. Consequently, the first days were a sort of combined 
operation, which began by the farmers threshing a strip down the 
proposed runways to enable surveyors to start. Farming and survey- 
ing proceeded simultaneously. 

The construction program at Garden City was cut off before it 
really got under way by the orders of Headquarters, Army Air 
Forces, in June 1942, stopping work on nine of the 14 proposed 
British Operational Training Units. This change wiped out the en- 
tire western Kansas project of British bases, including Garden City, 
Dodge City, Pratt, and Liberal. From the middle of June until the 
latter part of July 1942 the Garden City officials did not know what 
kind of installation would be located in their community, if any at 
all. But by 27 July it was definitely understood that Garden City 
was to have a basic flying training school. 

By the middle of July the Division Engineers had received a set 
of plans for the construction of the new type of base. The engineers 
were forced to remove every stake that had been driven for the 
former project and start anew. Contracts were let for construction 
before all the new stakes had been set out. 

The Garden City Daily Telegram, of 6 August 1942, announced 
the start of actual construction the following day. It reported that 
holders of the contract for runways, roads and drainage will “begin 
clearing the site and start moving dirt. Wheat stubble which re- 
mained on the air base site east of Garden City after the crop was 
removed, will be burned to make way for grading operations.” 

The main base of the Garden City Army Air Field consisted of 
1,584.66 acres, lying in Sections 27, 28, 29, 33, and 34, Township 24 
South, Range 31 West, approximately 489 acres of which was re- 
served for the building area. The base was located on an irregular 
plot of high ground adjacent to the Arkansas river. The field ex- 
tended one and one-half miles north and south and one and eight- 
tenths miles east and west along US Highway 50 South in Finney 
county, about 11 miles southeast of Garden City and 42 miles 
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southwest of Dodge City. The land was acquired by judgments 
of Declaration of Taking in the Kansas District Court of the United 
States, Second Division. 

Some 66 barracks, with a total capacity of 2,224 persons, were 
built for enlisted personnel, while 520 cadets could be accommo- 
dated in 26 barracks. Officers’ quarters consisted of 17 buildings, 
with a total capacity of 272. Two buildings were provided for 
nurses’ living quarters and mess hall. Total housing capacity for 
all personnel was 3,219. The base hospital was constructed with 
five wards, with 151 beds. 

Five runways were built, four with a dimension of 150 x 6500 feet, 
and one 150 x 4,960 feet, with a gross load capacity of 74,000 
pounds, wheel load of 37,000 pounds. Runways and apron (500 x 
4,750 feet) were constructed with a ten-inch gravel base placed in 
layers on a six-inch compacted earth subbase, and surfaced with 
one and one-half-inch asphalt cement; the service strip (80 feet 
wide) was a six-inch concrete slab, thickened to nine inches at the 
expansion and construction joints. Five taxiways, 50 feet wide, 
completed the runway system. Fronting on the field, three 
squadron hangars, 120 by 80 feet, were built. 

Four auxiliary fields were planned, but only three were con- 
structed. Runways on Auxiliary Field No. 1 were of concrete, 
while those of Nos. 2 and 4 were of the bituminous mat type. The 
runway area was the same on all three auxiliary fields—4,950 square 
feet. None of the auxiliary fields were completed when training 
began, and, as a result, the Garden City Municipal Airport served 
as an auxiliary field in the interim. 

Construction was officially completed on 25 May 1943 when the 
Project Completion Report was signed by the Area Engineer. As 
of 23 March 1943, funds apportioned for construction reached a 
total of $9,224,432.16. 

But long before actual completion of construction the base was 
in operation. The field was officially activated on 21 December 
1942, with Col. Jergan B. Olson assuming command at that time. 
Colonel Olson remained as commanding officer until succeeded on 
26 August 1944 by Col. John W. Egan, who retained command of 
the base and school until the inactivation of the latter. Official 
designation of the school at the time of activation was Army Air 
Forces Basic Flying School, Garden City Army Air Field. On 30 
April 1944, this school organization was replaced, without transfer 
of personnel, by the 2521st AAF Base Unit (Pilot School, Basic). 
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The assigned mission of Garden City Army Air Field was pilot 
training for basic students. As originally planned, the first class 
was to arrive on 15 March 1943, but this schedule was moved up to 
15 January 1943. The class began training on 16 January. From 
then on the base was the scene of feverish and effective training 
activity. Until September 1943 BT-13 aircraft was used exclusively 
for flying training, but after that date twin-engine training was 
introduced. For a time during 1944 a few Women’s Air Force Serv- 
ice Pilots (WASP’s) were stationed at the field, serving as engineer- 
ing test flight pilots. 

The field did not go without official recognition of its contribution 
to the AAF training program, as witnessed by a letter, dated 9 Sep- 
tember 1948, from Brig. Gen. A. Hornsby, Commanding General 
of the 32d Flying Training Wing (Basic), Perrin Field, Texas, to 
Colonel Olson: 

The excellent appearance of your post, and the morale and loyalty of those 
under you as well as the training results achieved, reflect the superior manner 
in which you have exercised your command. It is a pleasure to write this 
commendation to you and make it a matter of record. 

Much in the same vein was the indorsement of the basic letter, 
dated 13 September 1943, from Headquarters, AAF Central Flying 
Training Command: 

The Commanding General, AAFCFTC, desires to add his personal commen- 
dation and appreciation for your superior performance of duty. This communi- 
cation has been made a part of your official record. It is further desired that 
this communication be called to the attention of all members of your command. 

The need for basic flying training schools having considerably 
lessened by the latter part of 1944, the basic flying school at Garden 
City Army Air Field was discontinued by Headquarters, Central 
Flying Training Command, effective 23 November 1944. Since 
training was somewhat ahead of schedule, 18 November became 
the final training date. Immediately thereafter both instructors 
and students were transferred. The upper class of cadets were 
transferred to advanced training, while students of the lower class 
were dispersed among other schools in order to complete the basic 
course. 

Garden City Army Air Field was transferred to the jurisdiction 
of the Oklahoma City Air Technical Service Command on 15 De- 
cember 1944 and placed on a standby status. On 27 February 1945 
authority was granted to place the base on an active status as a 
storage depot for strategic aircraft of Class I. The 4182d AAF Base 
Unit (Air Base) was organized on 16 December 1944 to man what 
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was now an aircraft storage depot. The peak of the storage mission 
was reached by July 1945, when 1,456 aircraft were stored on the 
base. After July 1945 the primary mission was reversed—that is, the 
major activity became the preparation of aircraft to be flown away 
from the base. By autumn of 1946 this phase of the mission was 
completed. On 29 October 1946, in anticipation of deactivation of 
Garden City Army Air Field, the base was declared excess to the 
Army Air Force, and on 15 March 1947, the 4132d AAF Base Unit 
was discontinued. The physical plant was officially transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers on 18 May 1947. 


Great BEND ARMY AIR FIELD 
(1942-1945 ) 


HE first public announcement of intentions to build an airfield 

at Great Bend, on the Arkansas river in Barton county, came in 
the form of a telegram from Sen. Arthur Capper of Kansas to the 
secretary of the Great Bend Chamber of Commerce on 30 Sep- 
tember 1942. But, of course, by then all the preliminary work had 
been done. In July of that year the site at Great Bend had been 
chosen. Nor was all the initiative left to the Army. A committee 
of leading citizens from Great Bend and Hoisington had made the 
original proposal. Originally, plans called for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to supply the funds, and, with war's end, Barton 
county and Great Bend would acquire ownership. However, this 
tentative arrangement was subsequently changed so that the field 
was built under the auspices of the Air Force. 

Originally intended to serve merely as a satellite base of Smoky 
Hill Army Air Field at Salina, the physical plant at Great Bend 
was initially decidedly limited in its functional utility and in size. 
Most of the construction work was done by Patti-McDonald Con- 
struction Company of Kansas City, but the concrete work on run- 
ways and taxiways was undertaken by the W. L. Johnson Construc- 
tion Company. Essentials were completed first. These were fol- 
lowed in time by facilities for recreation and services. During the 
summer and fall of 1943 a service club, theater, and bowling alley 
were completed. 

Capt. Theodore C. Reid, post engineer, was the first officer to 
report for duty on the base. He arrived on 18 January 1943. The 
first enlisted men to arrive, detachments of the 50lst Base Head- 
quarters and Air Base Squadron, the 1159th Guard Squadron, and 
the 902d Quartermaster Company, were necessarily housed in 
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Great Bend for a time, there being no facilities on the base. On 
13 February 1943 the 501st was transferred to Great Bend to be- 
come the headquarters squadron of the new field. Capping the 
inchoate organizational structure, Lt. Col. Glenn M. Pike assumed 
command of the field on 26 February. The first recorded Morn- 
ing Report, dated 5 March 1943, lists 13 officers and 182 enlisted 
men. From these modest beginnings, which was, of course, a 
skeleton force even for the limited role the field was originally de- 
signed to play, Great Bend was to grow impressively, both as to 
mission and physical plant. By 31 January 1945 a total of 6,409 
personnel would be stationed there. 

In keeping with its scheduled function of processing heavy bom- 
bardment groups, Great Bend Army Air Field was assigned to the 
2ist Bombardment Wing on 16 January 1943. It was the function 
of the 21st to operate processing bases, but, besides processing it 
did some training also. For instance, it provided certain types of 
navigational flights in those instances in which these had not been 
accomplished in third-phase training of the group. In addition, 
the wing provided training in “Prisoner of War Behavior and Es- 
cape. 

As early as March 1943 it was known that the Second Air Force 
was to be charged with the responsibility of training personnel for 
the new B-29 very heavy bomber. And the first tangible step 
toward executing this mission was the activation of the 58th Bom- 
bardment Operational Training Wing at Smoky Hill Army Air Field 
at Salina, on 1 May 1943. But before much in the way of imple- 
mentation could be done, the 58th was withdrawn from Second 
Air Force jurisdiction on 8 June 1948. 

Knowing this delay to be purely a temporary one, on 1 July 1943 
Second Air Force chose as the instrument to achieve this objective 
the 5th Heavy Bombardment Processing Unit, stationed at Salina. 
Since Great Bend Army Air Field had been designated as one of 
the bases to participate in the B-29 program, it was transferred to 
the 5th Heavy Bombardment Processing Unit on the same day. 

If Great Bend was to assume a different and greatly enlarged 
mission, physical expansion of necessity became the order of the 
day. Original plans were altered, providing for considerable ad- 
ditions to the runway and taxiway systems. Additional troop hous- 
ing was built, and new hangars were constructed especially de- 
signed to accommodate the B-29. 

To bring its nomenclature more into harmony with its function, 
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the 5th Heavy Bombardment Processing Unit was redesignated the 
73d Bombardment Operational Training Wing on 17 August 1943. 
But the new organization endured for scarcely four months before 
it was disbanded on 22 October 1943, subsequent to the reassign- 
ment of the 58th Bombardment Operational Training Wing to the 
Second Air Force on 15 October. Both the personnel and the sev- 
eral bases of the 73d, among which figured Great Bend Army Air 
Field, were relinquished to the 58th. 

Fortunately, despite the somewhat impermanent organizational 
picture at higher levels, the B-29 training program did get under 
way at the bases which were assigned the task. Great Bend re- 
ceived the 444th Bombardment Group (VH) and by April 1944, 
its training completed, the 444th departed for overseas service. 
During the remainder of its career, Great Bend was destined to 
train three more very heavy bombardment groups, the 498th, the 
19th, and the 333d, and in addition, it retrained the ground echelon 
of the 489th back from Europe for redeployment to the Pacific. The 
extreme dearth of B-29 aircraft, however, hampered the training 
efforts for some time. Consequently, for several months the group 
in training at Great Bend perforce used B-17’s and B-26’s for the 
most part, with a sprinkling of B-29’s to leaven the loaf. 

Great Bend Army Air Field was fortunate in the calibre of co- 
operation received from surrounding communities. The neighbor- 
ing municipalities, such as Great Bend and Hoisington, were par- 
ticularly active in promoting recreational opportunities for the 
troops. 

On 25 March 1944 the units permanently assigned to Great Bend 
Army Air Field were reorganized in the 243d AAF Base Unit (OTU) 
(VH). Thereafter, Great Bend was organized under the standard 
plan for OTU (Operational Training Unit) bases. This plan con- 
sisted of three major sections: administrative and services section, 
supply and maintenance section, and the training section. In addi- 
tion, the air inspector and the hospital were referred to as sections. 
The office of the director of training was set up in April 1944, with 
the responsibility of providing flying and ground school training to 
all flying personnel of the very heavy bombardment groups suc- 
cessively stationed at Great Bend. In addition, the directorate was 
charged with the training of ground crew personnel. However, 
since the new directorate was not prepared immediately to take up 
its burden, the group in training at that time, the 498th, continued 
to train itself as the 444th had done before it. Consequently, it was 
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only with the 19th Bombardment Group (VH), which began train- 
ing in September 1944, that the training directorate took over the 
training responsibilities. Thereafter, the tactical units stationed at 
Great Bend were trained by the base directorate of training, al- 
though they maintained their individual organizations and operated 
independently of the base unit insofar as administration was 
concerned. 

It came to be common procedure for the maintenance echelon of 
a group to move to Great Bend while another group was being 
trained there. This was done in order that these men could receive 
“on-the-job” training which would enable them to maintain the 
aircraft of their own group when it arrived. For instance, an ad- 
vanced detachment of the 19th Bombardment Group (VH) were 
given jobs alongside the men of the 498th. 

Beginning with the winter of 1945, part of the flying training was 
conducted at Borinquen Army Air Field, Puerto Rico. The primary 
purpose of this program, termed the “Gypsy Task Force,” was to 
take advantage of the good flying weather in Puerto Rico during 
the winter months, enabling the crews to complete their training 
much quicker than would otherwise have been the case. With this 
phase of training over, the crews would return to Great Bend to 
prepare for departure to a staging area. The program was discon- 
tinued in April 1945, after only one season. 

If the operations of the base were not crippled, they were cer- 
tainly impeded by the critical manpower shortage resulting pri- 
marily from heavy transfers to the Army Ground Forces during the 
autumn and winter of 1944-1945.2 By 31 January 1945, Great Bend 
had furnished the Army Ground Forces with 244 enlisted men. The 
reciprocal arrangement with the Ground Forces did not solve the 
problem, since by 31 January 1945, the field had received only 90 en- 
listed men replacements from the Ground Forces. 

With the arrival of the ground echelon of the 489th Bombardment 
Group in February 1945 from the European theater, Great Bend 
became one of the first redeployment installations in the country. 
At that time the 333d Bombardment Group (VH) was receiving 
its regular training, but the ground echelon of the 489th was trained 
on B-29 maintenance alongside the men of the 333d. After a 
relatively short transition course in the B-29 (they were already 
experienced maintenance men) the 489th left in March to join the 

2. These transfers were occasioned by the all out Allied ground push in Europe in 


which the Battle of the Bulge was a factor. Obviously, the transfers were part of an 
attempt to get every immediately available man on the line. 
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air echelon of the group, which had received transition training at 
several different bases. 

Victory over Japan had a direct effect on the mission and activity 
of the base. The 333d Bombardment Group (VH), having com- 
pleted its training, left Great Bend during July and August 1945. 
No other groups were assigned for a full schedule of training, but 
the 44th Bombardment Group (VH) and the 405th Service Group 
used Great Bend as an assembly point. Indeed, in this period the 
primary mission of the base became that of discharging qualified 
men—or rather of transferring them to separation centers. 

On 25 October 1945 the base was officially informed by Second 
Air Force that the installation would be put on a standby basis on 
81 December 1945. Following this announcement, activities on the 
base (except that of shipping men to separation centers) slowed up 
considerably. During December the 44th Bombardment Group 
(VH) and the 405th Air Service Group were transferred to Salina. 
Second Air Force had placed Great Bend in the category of those 
fields whose retention was desirable for standby, with a possibility 
of being reopened on 30 days’ notice. Consequently, one of the 
principal activities of December consisted of inactivating buildings. 

Sources are lacking by which to trace the subsequent steps lead- 
ing to complete inactivation and transfer to the District Engineers. 
As late as March 1946 Great Bend was still in the category of 
temporarily inactive or standby under the Second Air Force. How- 
ever, the field was never subsequently activated. For a short time, 
during 1950 (and possibly 1949), the field was host to an Air Force 
reserve unit. However, by March 1951 no unit was stationed there, 
nor has the Air Force made use of the field since. 


HERRINGTON ARMY AIR FIELD 
(1942-1947 ) 


— Army Air Field was located eight miles from Her- 
ington, on a 1,700-acre tract of land which had been purchased 
by the United States government. It was planned as a satellite of 
Topeka Army Air Field, a Second Air Force installation which was 
situated some 70 miles to the northeast and which served as the 
headquarters for the 21st Bombardment Wing. Construction of 
Herington Army Air Field, accomplished by contract under super- 
vision of the Air Service Command, commenced in September 1942, 
and continued over a period of 14 months. On 1 November 1942, 
however, Maj. Harold Painter, who was slated to become the first 
commanding officer, arrived to take over the field. 
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Construction work of a general nature relative to the site chosen 
for the army air field near Herington, included a water storage and 
distribution system; a sewage collection and disposal plant; an 
electric distribution system; two gasoline storage and distribution 
systems; 128,000 square yards of paved roads and streets; 14,000 
square yards of paved walks; and a swimming pool. 

The remaining major installations and structures at Herington 
Army Air Field may be listed conveniently under the following 
headings: airfield; temporary cantonment type buildings; temporary 
theater of operations type buildings; and auxiliaries. 

Airfield. 
a) 3 concrete runways, 6,884, 6,793, and 6,780 feet long and 
each 150 feet wide. 
b) 4 taxiways, 4,431, 5,919, 1,208, and 425 feet long and each 
100 feet wide. 
c) 8 small hangars, 
d) control tower. 
e) 1 concrete apron 3,384 feet long and 400 feet wide, with 
access aprons to the hangars. 
f) 4 hardstandings, three 100 feet in diameter and the other 
one 50 feet. 
Temporary Cantonment Type Buildings. 
a) 1 mess hall, 
b) 15 storage houses. 
c) 4 administration buildings. 
d) 8 quarters. 
e) 1 barracks. 
f) 9 technical maintenance shops. 
g) 7 hospital buildings, 
h) 19 miscellaneous structures. 
Temporary Theater of Operations Type Buildings. 
a) 6 mess halls. 
b) 45 storage houses, 
c) 25 administration buildings. 
d) 17 quarters. 
e) 56 barracks and dormitories, 
f) 8 technical maintenance shops. 
g) 97 miscellaneous structures, 
Auxiliaries (off base). 
a) gasoline and oil storage area. 
b) radio homing station. 
c) rifle and pistol range. 
d) asphalt storage area. 


On 26 January 1943 Major Painter formally assumed command of 
Herington Army Air Field and appointed an adjutant, a provost 
marshal, a post engineer, a quartermaster, and a medical officer. 
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On the same day also the following units were activated: the 503d 
Base Headquarters and Air Base Squadron; the 116lst Guard 
Squadron; and the 399th Army Air Forces Band. In the ensuing 
weeks a Base Signal Office was created, a Base Operations Section 
organized, a Finance Department set up, and a Base Chemical 
Service inaugurated. Commencing with only one officer on 1 No- 
vember 1942, the number of military personnel on the field grew 
to 12 officers and 145 enlisted men by 1 March 1943 and to 103 
officers and 1,768 enlisted men at the end of the following June. 
The first contingent of WAC’s, consisting of one officer and ten 
enlisted women, arrived one year later. The peak in the strength 
of the permanent party military personnel was reached in August 
1944, with totals of 113 officers and 2,123 enlisted men and women. 
Major Painter served as commanding officer of the field until 6 No- 
vember 1943 when he was succeeded by Lt. Col. Charles B. Stead. 

The 21st Bombardment Wing was charged with the responsibility 
of the final processing of heavy bombardment crews and equipment 
just prior to their leaving for overseas assignments. To carry out 
that program the wing utilized Topeka Army Air Field, and three 
satellite fields (Herington, Bruning, and Fairmont) in Kansas and 
Nebraska. This processing of heavy bombardment crews and equip- 
ment, sometimes called staging and also preparation for overseas 
movements, proved to be the principal function of Herington Army 
Air Field. A preliminary step leading to the development of the 
program there was the assignment on 25 January 1943 of the 47th, 
the 48th, the 49th, and the 50th Airdrome Squadrons. On 17 Feb- 
ruary following the 6th Heavy Bombardment Processing Head- 
quarters was activated at Herington. The dominant role played by 
the processing function is indicated by the fact that in January 1944 
the commanding officer of the 6th Heavy Bombardment Processing 
Headquarters, in the person of Lt. Col. Henry Dittman, assumed 
command over the entire field. That move in effect consolidated 
three units which existed there: the Processing Headquarters itself; 
the 503d Base Headquarters and Air Base Squadron; and the 406th 
Sub-Depot, jurisdiction over which the Second Air Force but re- 
cently had taken over from the Air Service Command. Two months 
later, incidentally, the whole was organized as the 274th Army Air 
Forces Base Unit. 

The first combat crews and aircraft arrived at Herington for 
processing during the latter part of June 1943; and the program im- 
mediately got under way. Spread out over a period of approxi- 
mately five days, the schedule involved the performance of the 
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following functions on all such crews and aircraft which were 
temporarily assigned to the field: 1) auditing and processing of 
personnel records, orders, and allied papers of each person, and 
bringing payments up to date; 2) a physical fitness examination; 
8) a clothing and equipment inspection; 4) the issue of certain 
critical items of equipment; 5) the assignment of the final type air- 
craft, and the conduct of specified vital inspection tests thereon; 
6) a prisoner of war lecture; 7) communications instructions; 8) the 
assignment of crews and aircraft to scheduled overseas projects; 
9) briefings on routes to be traveled; and, finally, 10) arranging the 
schedule for departure to the port of embarkation. 

For the first 11 months of the active program Herington was pri- 
marily a B-24 staging field, with a few B-17 crews and aircraft being 
assigned there for processing. During the months of June, July, and 
August 1944, however, it was converted into a B-29 staging field. 
That meant, of course, the processing of very heavy bombardment 
crews and aircraft just prior to their departure for overseas assign- 
ments. Personnel who were routed to Herington for processing, 
incidentally, included such well-known officers as Maj. Gen. Curtis 
LeMay of the XX Bomber Command; Brig. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell 
of the 73d Bombardment Wing; and Brig. Gen. Roger M. Handy of 
the XXI Bomber Command. 

By working around the clock during rush periods the 274th AAF 
Base Unit at Herington was able to process an average of nine 
combat crews a day. Normally, however, the rate of processing was 
much more moderate. Figures for the year ending 30 June 1944 
may be regarded as typical. They reveal that during that interval an 
average of just over 86 crews and 76 aircraft were processed each 
month. With some slight diminution this rate was maintained until 
the end of World War II. On the whole most of the crews involved 
left Herington with their own aircraft. Some of the others traveled 
by train to the ports of embarkation. The remainder, along with 
some few aircraft, were transported to ports of embarkation by the 
Air Transport Command. 

In May 1945 the Continental Air Forces assumed jurisdiction over 
the Second Air Force. On 18 July following Herington Army Air 
Field and the entire 21st Bombardment Wing were placed under 
the direct supervision of Headquarters, Continental Air Forces. In 
September 1945 Herington became an installation of the I Staging 
Command, with the change in the name of the 2lst Wing to that 
designation. Soon thereafter Headquarters I Staging Command 
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was moved from Topeka Army Air Field to Merced Army Air Field 
in California. There was no further change in the status of Hering- 
ton, however, until its inactivation on 14 November 1945. 

Col. Henry Dittman remained as commanding officer of Herington 
Army Air Field from 25 January 1944 until after the close of the 
war. Lt. Col. Maurice Horgas was serving in that capacity at the 
time the field was inactivated. Thereafter jurisdiction over it 
formally passed from the Continental Air Forces to the Oklahoma 
City Air Service Technical Command. The installation then was 
placed on an inactive status, and a declaration of surplus was pre- 
pared. On 18 October 1946 the War Department listed the field 
as surplus to its needs. After disposal had been made of all remain- 
ing property and a final audit had been made, jurisdiction over 
Herington Army Air Field was transferred to the Division Engineers, 
Kansas City, Mo., on 19 March 1947. 


(To Be Concluded in the Autumn, 1959, Issue.) 








The Pike’s Peak Gold Rush and the 
Smoky Hill Route, 1859-1860 


Carvin W. Gower 


ANSAS territory, 1854-1861, extended from the western border 
of Missouri to the crest of the Rocky Mountains and included 
much of present-day eastern Colorado. When hordes of gold seek- 
ers participated in the Pike’s Peak gold rush in 1859 and 1860, they 
not only passed through eastern Kansas territory in many instances, 
but they also did most of their prospecting in far western Kansas. 
Eastern Kansas towns seemed to be in an ideal position to bene- 
fit from the rush. Undoubtedly many people went overland 
through Iowa and Nebraska, but the easiest approach was to go 
up the Missouri river to one of the Kansas, Missouri, or Nebraska 
river towns. By the early part of 1859 those who could afford it 
were crossing Missouri via the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad. 
Kansas City and St. Joseph in Missouri and Omaha in Nebraska 
were good outfitting points, but the Kansas river towns claimed 
certain advantages. Kansas City and St. Joseph were said to be on 
the wrong side of the river, and the Nebraska town was too far up 
and too small. 

Which route gold seekers might select was of much importance 
to river towns. Three main routes were used in 1859 and 1860. 
The southern followed the old Santa Fe trail for a large part of the 
way. Much of this traffic eventually started from Kansas City, Mo. 
None of the larger Kansas towns were on this trail. It attracted 
quite a few emigrants in 1859, not as many in 1860. The northern 
route followed the old Oregon trail in part, via the Platte river. 
Some extreme northeastern Kansas towns benefited, but few 
others. Atchison, Kan., and St. Joseph, Mo., were the chief start- 
ing points, with the latter gaining much of the trade. Several “cen- 
tral” routes supposedly existed, but by the early spring of 1859 the 
most popular was the Smoky Hill. This was by way of the Kansas 
river and its southern fork, the Smoky Hill, with Leavenworth as 
its principal starting point. 

Of all the routes, the Smoky Hill was the most direct.1_ As early 
as September, 1858, Kansas newspapers were printing statements to 


Dr. Carvin W. Gower, Colorado born, recently received his Ph. D. from the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. He is currently an instructor in history at St. Cloud State College, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

1. See William Crane Johnston, Jr., “The Smoky Hill Trail” (master’s thesis, Univer- 
sity of Denver, 1927). This work is incomplete, but it gives an outline of the history of 
To, trail. The events covered in this article are not touched on to any great extent by 
ohnston. 
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this effect. One account asserted that the distance from Wyandotte 
by the Smoky might be only 500 miles.? Another newspaper esti- 
mated that the air line distance from Leavenworth was only 555 
miles and said there were settlements to within 250 miles of the 
mines.® 

Citizens of Wyandotte held a meeting in September, 1858, to 
push it as an outfitting point. It was argued “that the true route 
is directly up the Kansas river and Smoky Hill fork.”* The Law- 
rence Republican noted on October 7, 1858, that Leavenworth and 
Kansas City were in contention, with Leavenworth defending the 
Smoky and Kansas City the Santa Fe. The Republican claimed 
that the Smoky passed through settled areas farther. A letter to 
the Junction City Sentinel stated that a man who had returned 
by way of the Smoky said the distance was shorter, the roads better, 
the wood, water, and game plentiful, and the settlements farther 
out.5 

Besides these newspaper stories, three guide books published 
early in 1859 stressed the advantages of the Smoky Hill route. The 
author of one said it was the shortest but cautioned that until it 
was definitely opened up emigrants should take one of the better 
established routes. But he stated, “A central route will be opened 
the coming season,” undoubtedly the Smoky Hill route. A second 
guide book recommended the Smoky, stating that it followed the 
banks of streams except for about 130 miles. It advised striking 
south to meet the Arkansas river in the extreme western portion of 
the route.? A third guide book supported the Smoky for the same 
reasons. 

Praise of the Smoky continued into 1859. The Leavenworth 
Weekly Times reported on February 12 that the Junction City 
Sentinel advised emigrants to travel via Leavenworth. This fact 
was significant, said the Times, because Junction City was in the 
western portion of the settled part of Kansas and had no interests 
to serve but the good of the emigrant. What it neglected to men- 
tion was that these travelers were also expected to pass through 


2. Leavenworth Ledger and Wyandotte Commercial Gazette, quoted in the Herald 
of Freedom, Lawrence, September 18, 1858. 
8. White Cloud Kansas Chief, September 23, 1858. 
7 Western Weekly Argus, Wyandotte, September 30, 1858. 
James S. Graham to the editor of the Sentinel, no date.—Junction City Sentinel, 
suo in ry Lawrence Republican, October 7, 1858. 


oO. Gunn, New Map and Hand-Book of Kansas & the Gold Mines 
(Pittsbuogh> 1859), pp. 40, 42. 


7. William .. Parsons, The New Gold Mines of Western Kansas . . . (Cincin- 
~— 1859), pp. 40, 42. 


1859), 5 The - astrted Miners’ Hand-Book and Guide to Pike’s Peak . . . (St. Louis, 
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Junction City. In March a letter in the Times from William Lari- 
mer, a correspondent in Denver, stated that four men had recently 
arrived by way of the Smoky. He reported that they had been very 
well satisfied with the route.® One account noted that in 1843 John 
C. Fremont had explored the country between the Missouri river 
and the Rocky Mountains and in his narrative had recommended 
the Smoky route to the area. “Subsequent explorations have cor- 
roborated the view taken by the Great Explorer, and the bulk of 
the spring emigration will, undoubtedly, select this as their main 
road.” 1° 

In Lawrence the Republican printed a letter March 24, 1859, ad- 
vising emigrants to go directly up the Smoky Hill to its head and 
then west.!_ The Herald of Freedom agreed, and said Lawrence 
was the best outfitting point.’* A letter from the gold fields to the 
Wyandotte Commercial Gazette stated that several parties had come 
through by the Smoky Hill. “They report a good supply of wood, 
water and grass.” 1° The Junction City Sentinel even became poetic, 
“Let Hercules do what he may, The Smoky Hill Route MUST have 
its day.” 1+ 

Within months it was clear that the ideas expressed by these 
newspapers were incorrect in most instances. As one historian 
pointed out, in 1858 and 1859 “there was no discernable trail at all 
after one left Fort Riley. . . . Added to this lack of knowledge 
of the route to be taken, those who recommended the Smoky Hill 
trail had little knowledge of distance.” ‘5 Another writer has com- 
mented, “Although it was the most direct, the Smoky was, due to 
scarcity of water, the hardest and most dangerous of the three 
great prairie roads from the Big Muddy to the Pike’s Peak Gold 
Region.” 1¢ 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Western Journal of Commerce stated on 
April 9, 1859, that it had heard that suffering was occurring on the 
Smoky Hill route. Said the Journal, “How often will it be neces- 
sary to tell the public that there is no road up the Smoky Hill.” 
The Cherry Creek Pioneer, which appeared only once and then dis- 


9. William Larimer, Jr., to the editor of the Times, February 2, 1859.—Leavenworth 
Weekly Times, March 5, 1859. 


10. ry March 19, 1859. 


BB. ee. to the editors of the Republican, March 10, 1859.—Lawrence Repub- 
lican, March 24, 1859. 


12, ag of Freedom, Lawrence, March 26, 1859. 


13. C. Collier to the editor of the Wyandotte Commercial Gazette, February 12, 
1859, me in the Lawrence Republican, April 14, 1859. 


sot” Junction City Sentinel, quoted in the Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, March 26, 


15. Johnston, op. cit., p. 14. 


16. Margaret Long, The Smoky Hill oat, peng the Old Historic Pioneer Trails 
on the Modern Highways (Denver, 1953), p. 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES 
FROM 
é.tcohison to the Gold Mines, 

. VIA THE 
I. st Standard Parallel Route to the Republican Fork of the Kansas 
River, thence following the trail of Col. Fremont on his ex- 
plorations in 1843, to Cherry Creek and the Mines. . 

















C. .piled from Col. Fremont’s Surveys, and the most reliable information derived from the 
traders across the Great Plaina. 
FROM ATCHISON To MPwES./ TUTAL REMARKS, 
L caster, i 9 (Settlement, provisions and grass. 
M -cotab,on Grasshopper, | It 20 ‘Settlement, provisions and grass, 
E eka ; 31 ‘Settlement, provisions and grass. 
© «rio, on Elk Creek, } 10 41 jSettiement, provisions and grass. 
A -riea, on Soldiers Creek, - 98 50 ‘Settlement, provisions and grass. 
\. million City, | 75 Settlement. entertainment and provisions. 
C ssing of Big Blue, i $3 78 ,Heavy timber and grasa. 
Lt» Biue Creek, ae 95 ‘Tiber and grass. 
hi sdof do de. 23 | 118 !Weod, water and grass. 
f oublican Fork, 12 ? 130 |Col. Fremont describes this section as “affording 
do do Crossing, § 2 | 132 ian excellent read, itbeing generally over high and 
1 inch of Solomon's Fork, 38 + 170 ‘level prairies, with iumerous streama,which are well 
Loves do dv do ' 245 jtimbered with ash, elm, and very heavy oak, and 
hi oneh of Republican Fork. 16 | 260 abounding ia herds of buffalo, elk and antelope.” 
} lowing up Rep. to its head, 190 || 450 |Heavy timber and grass along the course 
P aver Creek. | 23 | 4733 |Wood, grass and buffalo. 
Pion Creek, i 495 | Wood, grass and builalo. 
h.oway Greek, || 5i0 |The route from this point 'o to the mines runs thro’ 
CLerry Creek and the Mines, i) 535 ja country well timbered aud watered, with luxuri- 


ROUTE | FROM, ATCHISON, 


The Great Wilitary Read to Salt akc, and Col, Free 
mont*s Route in 1841. 

















FROM ALCHISON TO Pes. cor ant * ~~ Roma € » iw 1 
Mormon Grove, ‘ | 3) i ‘Junction of the Great Milley road, 
Lancaster, 54 © Provisions ond vrass. 
Uuren, Cerossing Crasshoger,)) 4 i 13 ‘Provisious and grass. 
Kennekuk, do main «o. | 10 | 3 iFirst Salt Lake Mail Station. 
Capioma, (Walnut Creek) =| 17 | 40 Provisions, timber and grase. 
Richmond, (head.cf Nemfna,)) 15 | 53 (Provisions, ‘imber and grass. 
Marvstiile, 49 ; 9% (Salt Leke Mai! Station ed provisions. 


10 105 [Water aad grass, 
1) |) «115 ‘Lexurient grasa. 
7 + 322 (Water and grass. 
7 129 Wood and crass. 


Small Creek on Prairie, 
da ce Y 
da co. 


Wryth Creek, 


+ teen teemeree: ae oa 








Gig Sandy Creek, 13 142 ‘Wood and grass. 

Dov Saniy Creek, 17 159 'Wood and luxurie_t grass. 

Lite Blue River, 12 : 47% iBeavy timber. 

oad b aves Little Blue, 4 2:5 ; 

Small Creek, | 7 j 22 

Piat e River, 7 239 Woel, grasa a lo. = 

St Kearney, { 3¢@ | 249 Sal Lake Mail Station aud provisions. 
Iv Mile Point. ’ $7 | 266 Wood, water and gross. 

Plam Creek, 13 | 284 Weedand eres. 

Cottanveed Soriag, $30 | 324 Word and grass. 

Fremont’s Springs, i 40 tient rts 

( Vailen’s Btalfs. 5 sie? ant groea, 

Crossing Senth Platte, 10 sier and g-age. 

Fi. St. Veain, Pa GY Provisions, snd from thisto the mines the route is 
Cherry Creek, $i 619 well timbecsed and watered. 
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Mormon Grove, 

Monrovea, 

Muuthof Pill’s Creek, 

Ter. Road Gom Nebraska, 
diver Creek, 

Leet C; vek, 

l ottasiite. 

iasleaitan Cis, 

Ft. Rites, 

Salina, 

Varnre Trsail—Sacky 1K, 

Pawnee Fork. 

Arkensia Crossing, 

Hen't*s Fort 

Beats Old Fort, 

"iuerfane, 

Foutcine % a Raonithe, 

Croveing of Same, 

Jim's Camp, 

Bush Corral, 

Head of Cherry Creek, 

Crossing of sane, 

Mines, 


A SAMPLE OF TRAVEL INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


Kansas towns vied for “tourist” traffic in 1859 as now. These travel directions, 
covering three main routes west from Atchison, contain several place names 
The tables were published in 1859 issues of an 
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‘tuneiion of the Great Military Road. 
», wisions, ent -rtainment and grass. 
mm ue Groashopper, Wood and grass. 


Wood, saier and grass, 
Wood and erases. 

| Wood and “rs 

Water and grasa, 
'Water, wood and g-nse, 
Water, wood sud grass. 
‘Wood, woter end grasa. 
{Grass and buffalo chips, 
‘Graas aul buffale ehips. 
| Wood, waters and grasa. 
‘Wood, water and grass. 
{Water and grasa. 
iWater ond grass. 
i Wood, water snd grass, 
| Wood, water and grass. 
, Water and grass, 

Wood, water ard graee, 
Wood, water am! grasa. 


Fro this point tothe mines there is heavy timbe:, 
j snd grase and water bi. abundance, 


IN KANSAS 100 YEARS AGO 


familiar to today’s travelers. 
Atchison newspaper, Freedom’s Champion. 


Since the return of the buffalo (on scattered reservations, of course) today’s 
traveler might even be able to locate buffalo chips for fuel if he looks closely 


enough. But beware of the buffalo. 
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continued operation, reported from Denver on April 23 that several 
men who had recently arrived via the Smoky Hill route had be- 
come lost because of the absence of markers on it. Stated the 
Pioneer, “Any other route is better than the smoky Hill road.”**7 A 
man from Council Grove brought a report to Kansas City of a 
company of 100 men who had come down from the Smoky Hill 
route, lost and without provisions. He said they robbed the trad- 
ing post at Cottonwood crossing, beat up the keeper, took 80 to 
100 sacks of corn and all the flour, provisions, and groceries on 
hand, and headed for the mines.* The Rocky Mountain News as- 
serted, “Every day we meet men arriving from the States by the 
above route—most of them in an almost famishing condition.” This 
newspaper reported that three men had died from starvation. 
Other stories of deaths and disappearance appeared. One emigrant 
related a tale of 17 men who had died or disappeared, and another 
claimed the remains of one hundred men could be seen along the 
trail. The News bitterly condemned the people who had induced 
emigrants to start over the route with a short supply of provisions 
expecting to find a good road with good camps; a road 250 miles 
shorter than any other route. Instead, said the News, the emi- 
grants found no road at all, very little wood or water, and a dis- 
tance to travel of 800 instead of 600 miles.?® 

These stories of suffering on the Smoky Hill route continued 
until the most dreadful of all appeared. It was related in a pub- 
lished pamphlet by one of the survivors. 

Daniel Blue, his two brothers, Alexander and Charles, and two 
other men left their homes in Illinois in February, 1859, to seek 
gold in the Pike’s Peak gold region. They proceeded to Lawrence, 
purchased a pony, put their luggage on the animal, and started 
walking to the mining area. In Topeka they bought 200 pounds of 
flour. At Manhattan they joined a party of nine other Pike’s Peakers 
and proceeded on to Fort Riley. By the time they reached that 
place the party had swelled to 16. The group decided to take the 
Smoky Hill route on the recommendation of one of their number 
who claimed to have traveled that trail before. Nine of the men 
stopped to hunt buffalo, but the rest pushed ahead. These seven be- 
came lost west of Fort Riley, their pony wandered away, and they 
were left with practically no provisions. 

17. Cherry Creek Pioneer, Denver, April 23, 1859. 


18. Western Journal of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo., May 7, 1859. 
19. Rocky Mountain News, Denver, May 7, 1859. 
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About March 17 they reached the head of the Smoky Hill fork 
and believed themselves to be only about 55 miles from Denver. 
Actually, said Daniel Blue, they were about 170 miles away. They 
had no course to follow and used the sun for a guide. They were 
lost and had virtually no food left. To add to their troubles a se- 
vere snowstorm occurred. Soon the party of seven split up, three 
of the men pushing ahead, leaving behind a group of four, the 
three Blue brothers and a man named Soley. Before long two of 
them were too weak to walk. The four ran out of provisions and 
subsisted upon boiled roots, grass, and snow for eight days. 

In their desperate situation, realizing that they faced death from 
starvation, the men determined to resort to cannibalism. They 
agreed that if one of them died the others should eat his flesh in 
an attempt to regain their strength and permit them to push on to 
some settlement. Soley died, and after lying beside him for three 
days the Blue brothers ate his flesh. Then Alexander Blue ex- 
pired and the other brothers partook of his flesh. Finally, Charles 
Blue perished and Daniel Blue devoured some of his flesh. A short 
time later some Arapaho Indians found Daniel and saved him. 
They contacted the express company which took Daniel to Denver 
where he arrived on May 11. He found that only five of the 16 
who had left Fort Riley had reached the gold fields.” 

These tales of suffering brought forth bitter attacks on Leaven- 
worth by the Kansas City Western Journal of Commerce. Said 
the Journal, “We are informed that they have a couple of bottles, 
filled with brass filings at a banking house in Leavenworth, which 
they place in the window, labeled ‘Pike’s Peak Gold.’ It is this 
sort of stuff, together with ‘painted wagons,’ ‘ten days Expresses, 
that never run at all, that has killed so many on the Smoky Hill.” * 
The Leavenworth Weekly Herald replied that in carping Kansas 
City all the bottles were filled with “instanter whiskey” and that 
was the way the people wanted them to continue.”* 

A short time later two journalists explained why suffering had 
occurred on the Smoky Hill. One of them stated, “That route will 
doubtless turn out as good in the end as either the Northern or 
Southern. But at the time of the beginning of the Pike’s Peak emi- 


20. Daniel Blue, Thrilling Narrative of the Adventures, Sufferings and Starvation of 
Pike’s Peak Gold Seekers . (Chicago, 1860), pp. 6-8, 10-17. See, also, Henry 
Villard, “To the Pike’s Peak Country in 1859 and Cannibalism on the Smoky Hill "Route." 

The Colorado Magazine, Denver, v. 8 (November, 1931), pp. 225-236. 

21. Western Journal of Commerce, May 28, 1859. Somehow the impression was gained 
in some quarters that the Jones and Russell — was using the Smoky Hill route. This 
was not true, but the express company was blamed for some of the emphasis which was 
placed on the Smoky Hill route. 


22. Weekly Leavenworth Herald, June 4, 1859. 
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gration it was but partially explored. . . .”** The other asserted, 
“Thousands took an unexplored route, up the Smoky Hill river, 
where grass and water proved woefully scarce and fearful suffering 
prevailed.” 

The unfortunate results of the 1859 spring emigration struck a 
deathblow to the Smoky Hill route. Very few items appeared in 
the papers concerning it during the summer and fall of 1859. How- 
ever, in late September a meeting was held in Manhattan to con- 
sider the possibility of surveying and constructing a road from 
Leavenworth to Denver via Manhattan, Fort Riley, and the Solo- 
mon fork. The group appointed a committee to talk to the people of 
Leavenworth and other towns along the route.* This movement 
never developed further but a similar one concerning the Smoky 
Hill route did. 

In the early part of 1860 discussion of the Smoky Hill route oc- 
curred in the Kansas legislature and in some newspapers. Two 
bills were introduced in the territorial council to establish roads up 
the Smoky Hill river to some point at the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In February the Rocky Mountain News printed a letter 
from someone in Denver who said the Platte route was the best, 
but that most of the people from the South and Southwest would 
select the Arkansas (the Santa Fe) route. Only the “fool-hardy 
and insane” would come up the Smoky Hill, this writer declared.*" 
The Kansas Press of Council Grove, located on the Santa Fe route, 
said of the Smoky Hill route in late February, “we trust no one will 
be so foolish as to attempt to travel it.” 8 

In spite of this attitude and in spite of the failures of the preced- 
ing year, Leavenworth still contained supporters of the Smoky Hill 
route in the spring of 1860. One of these sent a letter to the editor 
of the Times of that town late in February. Leavenworth must do 
something, this correspondent wrote, to offset the advantage ob- 
tained by St. Joseph through the establishment of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad. He suggested “that a Committee of ar- 
rangements . . . organize and equip as soon as possible, a 


23. Henry Villard, The Past and Present of the Pike’s Peak Gold Regions, reprinted 
ion Ge edition of 1860, with introduction and notes by LeRoy R. Hafen (Princeton, 1932), 
p. 25. 


24. Albert D. Richardson, Beyond the Mississippi . . . (Hartford, Conn., 1875), 
pp. 157, 158. 

25. Manhattan Express, October 1, 1859. 

“ . Journal of the Legislative Assembly of Kansas Territory . . . 1860, 
pp. ’ . 


27. “D.” to the editor of the News, January 27, 1860.—Rocky Mountain News, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1860. 


28. The Kansas Press, Council Grove, February 20, 1860. 
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party, who are to proceed and examine the region between Fort 
Riley and the Gold Region of Western Kansas—the route to follow 
the Smoky Hill fork to its source. . . .” This party should con- 
sist of not less than 18 well-equipped men, under the direction of an 
engineer, and should make a thorough survey of the route and 
construct good crossings over all the streams. The motive of the 
letter writer appeared in his last sentence: “By thus securing a 
short, commodious and direct route to the mines, Leavenworth can 
yet secure this season, the greatest part of the trade and travel to 
and from the Gold region, as their nearest river route.”?® The 
Smoky Hill route boom which subsequently developed in Leaven- 
worth was clearly linked to efforts to secure more outfitting trade 
for that town and to combat the efforts of St. Joseph and other rivals. 

Another letter writer shortly thereafter asserted, “At present, the 
great struggle is for the Lion’s share of the Pike’s Peak trade.” 
Leavenworth could secure this by obtaining machinery for the 
quartz interests to purchase and by establishing a central route to 
the gold fields up the Smoky Hill fork. This correspondent sug- 
gested that the people in the towns from Leavenworth to Junction 
City collect funds toward constructing the road. He maintained 
that “every town, and every farmer on the route is interested, and 
can be induced to contribute in some way to the result.” °° 

The Times supported this movement. It maintained that the 
best and shortest route to the gold fields lay from Leavenworth, 
but that the people interested in the route must improve it. Thirty 
to thirty-five thousand dollars would suffice to cover the expense of 
the necessary improvements, the newspaper declared. This sum 
would permit the employment of 100 to 150 men on the road who 
could complete the work in a short time. Adherents must act upon 
the plan quickly though, the Times concluded.** 

As a result of this publicity, some Leavenworth residents held 
several road meetings in March. Those attending decided the prin- 
cipal stumbling block for road planners was financial. How much 
money would road construction require, and where would this 
money come from? The number of people at these meetings was 
not large. A committee was appointed at one meeting to collect 
subscriptions and information on the subject and to report at a 
later meeting.*? 


29. “Wide oa to the editor of the Times, February 29, 1860.—Leavenworth 
Daily Times, March 1, 1860. 


80. “Progress” to ‘the editor of the Times, no date.—TIbid., March 2, 1860. 
81. Ibid., March 12, 1860. 
$82. Ibid., March 15, 17, 1860; Weekly Leavenworth Herald, March 24, 1860. 
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Other towns supported this move. The Lawrence Republican 
defended the Smoky Hill route with the explanation: 
Some parties who started out on that route last season took an insufficiency of 
provisions, and therefore incurred great suffering. But that was no fault 
of the route. Large numbers of persons returned from the mines by that 
route last season, and all spoke of it as the shortest and best.33 


Later this paper reported, 

The citizens of Leavenworth are moving in the matter of a road to the gold 
mines, up the Smoky Hill river. This is a sensible movement, and should 
have been made long ago. It will not be possible for Leavenworth long to 
retain the Pike’s Peak trade, if the present northern route is maintained. The 
people of our own locality are also interested in this route, and will gladly 
second the efforts of our Leavenworth neighbors.34 

The State Record of Topeka stated that the Smoky Hill route was 
doubtless the shortest and best.*® 

The Rocky Mountain News, on the other hand, protested against 
attempts to build up the Smoky Hill route again as a fine usable 
route. Inducing emigrants to use the route “for the benefit of 
speculators and lot owners, in prospective towns along the line of 
travel, has been tried once over this fated Smoky Hell route with 
only too lamentable success, and its instigators stand to-day, in the 
sight of Heaven, guilty of manslaughter, to say the least.” The 
News suggested that the promoters of the Smoky Hill route try it 
themselves and “if they get through without eating each other up, 
some adventurous individuals may be induced to follow.” ** 

Such an attitude did not deter Leavenworth promoters. The 
general meetings did not seem to be making much progress, so the 
Leavenworth city council accepted the proposition of an experi- 
enced mountaineer to open up the route. This move prompted the 
first of the two Leavenworth-sponsored expeditions sent to locate 
a road over the Smoky Hill in 1860. 

Late in March Green Russell, one of the pioneer prospectors in 
the Pike’s Peak region, appeared in Leavenworth on his way to the 
gold fields. He went before the city council and offered to locate 
a road over the Smoky Hill route for $3,500. He promised to pro- 
vide a guide for this road giving the distances between camping 
grounds and information on the supply of wood, grass, and water, 
and he agreed to send a report of his findings to the mayor and the 
council of Leavenworth. If he passed over the route in 40 days, 

83. Lawrence Republican, March 8, 1860. 

34. Ibid., March 29, 1860. 


35. State Record, Topeka, March 31, 1860. 
36. Rocky Mountain News, March 21, 1860. 
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he promised to deduct one third of the sum charged. The council 
unanimously accepted the proposition. Commented the Times 
concerning the report Russell would send back, “If favorable, that 
report will influence one half the return travel in the fall, and 
control a large portion of the outgoing emigration in the summer.” *” 

“Other towns in Kansas approved the Green Russell expedition. 
A Lawrence paper asserted, 

The citizens of Leavenworth are at last awaking to the necessity of opening 
a road from that city direct to the mines, via the Smoky Hill Fork. It is the 
only method by which Leavenworth can hope to retain her Pike’s Peak trade, or 
maintain her position as the outfitting emporium for the gold regions. For 
the northern route, Atchison and St. Joseph are two powerful competitors. 
The newspaper added that if the Smoky Hill route were not opened, 
the Pacific railroad would go by the Platte route.*“* The Topeka 
State Record commented, “The entire Kansas Valley is deeply in- 
terested in this project, and should co-operate with Leavenworth 
to the extent of their ability in securing the opening of the route.” *° 
An editor in Manhattan declared, “This is a sensible movement, 
and should have been made long ago. . . . The people of our 
own locality are also interested in this route, and will gladly second 
the efforts of our Leavenworth neighbors.” *° A letter to a Leaven- 
worth paper from a man in Junction City stated that Junction City 
favored Leavenworth’s attentions to the Smoky Hill route.*1 Even 
the Rocky Mountain News approved the plan to send Green Russell 
out to explore and to mark the route. However, the editor of the 
gold fields paper did not think anyone could construct a good road 
via the Smoky Hill, and, therefore, he declared he would not rec- 
ommend any travel over that route until the road had been definitely 
established.*” 

In early May Green Russell’s party arrived in the gold fields.** 
On May 15 the mayor of Leavenworth received Russell’s report. 
The Times reported that this account was very favorable. Now, 
counseled the Times, Leavenworth should immediately call a con- 
vention of representatives from all the cities and towns interested 
in the route and should ask the national government to send over the 
route a survey team of 60 men or so accompanied by an engineer.“* 

87. Leavenworth Daily Times, March 30, 1860. 

88. Lawrence Republican, April 5, 1860. 

89. State Record, April 7, 1860. 


40. Manhattan Express, April 7, 1860. 


41. “Keystone” to the editor of the Herald, April 14, 1860.—Weckly Leavenworth 
Herald, April 21, 1860. 


42. Rocky Mountain News, April 25, 1860. 
43. Rocky Mountain Herald, Denver, May 5, 1860. 
44. Leavenworth Daily Times, May 16, 1860. 
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Even before Green Russell had completed his journey and sent back 
his report, the Leavenworth Weekly Herald had opined that the 
towns along the Kansas river and Leavenworth must set up a fund 
of $30,000 to $50,000 for a complete exploration of the Smoky Hill 
route and the opening up of a government wagon road over the 
route. For, even if Green Russell did a good surveying job, “neither 
his say so, nor any other private person’s say so will secure popular 
faith in a route which once proved so disastrous to those who 
tried it.” Also, the editor of the Herald believed that Russell’s party 
was too small to do a thorough job of exploring. He suggested a 
convention of representatives from Leavenworth, Atchison, Kansas 
City, and all Kansas river towns to set up a comprehensive plan of 
survey, because the Smoky Hill route was important to the economy 
of all these towns.*® 

Thus, although the Green Russell expedition evoked an abun- 
dance of enthusiasm when it began and even later when its re- 
port came back, some observers had seen at an early date that it 
would have only limited value. Earlier complaints that the ex- 
pedition was almost worthless seemed to be confirmed by subse- 
quent events. Just a few weeks after the completion of Russell’s 
trip another exploration was on its way to open up the Smoky Hill 
route. 

When Russell’s report arrived in Leavenworth, interested citi- 

zens of that town held a public meeting to consider their next step.** 
The Times declared, “No citizen having any interest in Leaven- 
worth should forget or overlook the meeting to-night at the City 
Hall.” 47 A report which appeared in the Rocky Mountain News 
late in May explained the urgency of this meeting. This report 
came from an anonymous Eastern correspondent of the News who 
wrote from St. Louis May 6. He stated that many emigrants were 
going to the Rocky Mountains at this time: 
St. Joseph particularly furnishes ample evidence of the numerical strength of 
this spring’s emigration. . . . The emigration from Atchison, Leavenworth 
and Kansas City, is not very heavy this spring. More freight trains, it is true, 
are started from these three towns than from those farther north, but the bulk 
of the emigration itself seems to avoid them. Leavenworth, especially, ap- 
pears to be much less attractive as an outfitting point than last year.*8 

At the meeting held to consider Russell’s report in mid-May in 
Leavenworth the assembly set up a committee to devise a plan 

45. Weekly Leavenworth Herald, April 21, 1860. 

46. Leavenworth Daily Times, May 19, 1860. 


47. Ibid., May 18, 1860. 
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concerning the Smoky Hill road. The committee suggested the 
following program: “First, to raise means in the city. Second, to 
secure, forthwith, the co-operation of cities and counties along the 
line. Third, to start a party, headed by practical and thorough men, 
upon the road, to build and establish it.” 4° A few days earlier the 
city council of Leavenworth had appointed the mayor and two other 
citizens to constitute a committee to correspond with other towns 
interested in opening a wagon road from Leavenworth to Denver 
over the Smoky Hill.5° 

Conferences between the interested towns occupied the next 
few days. Newspapers in the Kansas river towns responded 
favorably to Leavenworth’s overtures. The Manhattan Express 
urged both Manhattan and Junction City to foster the movement." 
The Topeka State Record stated, “Measures should now be taken 
immediately for opening this route, and turning to practical account 
the important facts developed.” ®? 

The Times noted on May 23 that “delegates have been sent to 
Lawrence, Topeka, Manhattan and Junction [City], and ere a fort- 
night passes a company will be out to build the road.” ** Leaven- 
worth’s plan was to send out a construction train to make bridges, 
fix crossings, and dig wells. The train should consist of 35 men and 
a competent superintendent sent out to work for 65 days. The 
estimated cost of this operation was $7,500, and Leavenworth re- 
portedly had already raised $2,000. The town would raise most of 
the remainder of the sum, but it expected the Kansas valley towns 
who were interested to contribute something also. Lawrence 
planned a meeting to decide what its participation in the activity 
would be, and a local paper urged the importance of the movement 
upon the merchants of that town. Topeka residents held a public 
meeting May 23 to confer with the Leavenworth Smoky Hill route 
committee to discuss plans.*5 Manhattan citizens held a conference 
about the same time and discussed various means to finance the 
endeavor.*® 

Money was scarce in Kansas at this time, but Topeka offered to 
furnish five yoke of cattle and whatever amount of money it could 


49. Leavenworth Daily Times, May 21, 1860. 
50. Ibid., May 19, 1860. 

51. Manhattan Express, May 19, 1860. 

52. State Record, May 19, 1860. 

53. Leavenworth Daily Times, May 23, 1860. 
54. Lawrence Republican, May 24, 1860. 

55. State Record, May 26, 1860. 

56. Manhattan Express, May 26, 1860. 
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raise, probably between three and five hundred dollars.** Junction 
City appropriated $500 in bonds and declared it would double that 
amount if necessary. Ogden offered a yoke of oxen, and Manhattan 
promised $500 in bonds. Vermillion offered a mare, Auburn 
promised three yoke of cattle, and Lawrence raised $155 in cash. 
The total cash value of subscriptions from the Kansas valley towns 
by June 2 was $2,165. The Leavenworth city council authorized 
the issuance of $3,000 in bonds.®* 

The financial arrangements were thus fairly well underway by 
the time authorities in Leavenworth completed the organization of 
the expedition. Superintendent of the party was Henry T. Green, 
a 34-year-old attorney from Virginia, who had lived in Leaven- 
worth since 1854.5 Green, who was not an experienced prairie 
traveler, led a party which included a guide, an engineer, and a 
practical surveyor. The expedition consisted of about 40 other 
persons, five wagons, 60 days’ provisions, and plenty of firearms 
and ammunition. The group left Leavenworth about June 18.* 

The Green expedition reached Topeka on June 22 and Manhattan 
four days later. Green visited the office of the Manhattan Express 
and told some of his plans. He intended to halt at the extreme 
headwaters of the Smoky Hill and make a thorough investigation 
of the country between that point and Cherry Creek. Also, the ex- 
pedition planned to bridge all streams which travelers had difficul- 
ties crossing, smooth out abrupt declivities, fill all steep hollows, 
remove bad rocks, try to make as direct a route as possible, and set 
up suitable guideboards and other markers. The Express stressed 
the long-range importance of the expedition by emphasizing that 
the road which the expedition opened would be the forerunner of 
a railroad “which will soon be demanded by the importance which 
the Gold Mines on our Western border are beginning to assume.” © 

Green and his men were in Salina on July 4 and that town pre- 
pared a Fourth of July picnic for them. A Leavenworth paper 
reported July 23, 

The last heard from the Smoky Hill Expedition, was when at a point fifty 


miles beyond Salina. As far as the work had progressed, the route was ex- 
cellent, and no difficulty of any kind had been experienced. The road was 


57. Leavenworth Daily Times, May 29, 1860. 
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59. “United States Census, 1860,” v. 10, p. 222.—Archives division, Kansas State His- 
torical Societv, Topeka; A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas 
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marked by mounds, about a mile apart, so that there could be no trouble in 
finding it hereafter.® 

About a month later the Times received a letter from its special 
correspondent who was traveling with the expedition. He an- 
nounced that the party had reached the gold fields after 57 days on 
the trail; the expedition, he wrote, had made a good road to both 
Denver and Colorado City. The Times greeted this announcement 
with the statement, “Leavenworth City will soon recover her former 
vitality. . . .”% 

Green sent a letter from Denver shortly after his party reached 
that place. He wrote that wood was scarce on the Smoky Hill route 
in many places but plenty of buffalo chips were available. Up to 
Big Grove an abundance of water existed, and beyond Big Grove 
the longest stretch without water was only 22 miles. “All through 
the route we have mounds and sign boards so that no man can lose 
it.” Green intended to start back to Leavenworth soon and prom- 
ised that upon his arrival he would “furnish a report of our financial 
condition, which is quite low, also a diary of our travel, water, 
grass, wood, buffalo chips, and the face of the country.” 

Green and others arrived back in Leavenworth on October 6. 
Several Leavenworth citizens visited him on his first evening in 
town, organizing into a meeting to decide what steps should be 
taken to present Green’s report to the people of Leavenworth. They 
decided to have Green and other officers of the expedition report 
to the city council on October 9 and then later relate their experi- 
ences at a meeting of all the citizens of Leavenworth. The Times 
commented that the opening of the route was of great significance 
to Leavenworth. Expectations were that a large emigration would 
roll to the gold fields in 1861.7 

Green reported before a general meeting of the people of Leaven- 
worth on October 16. Three days before this meeting, authori- 
ties auctioned off all of the equipment used by the Green expedi- 
tion and a large crowd collected to bid on the various items.® In 
March, 1861, the report was distributed in pamphlet form.” This 
pamphlet also contained an explanatory preface by the publish- 
ing committee of the Leavenworth city council and a table of dis- 


64. Ibid., July 23, 1860. 
65. James Brown to the editor of the Times, August 16, 1860.—Ibid., August 28, 1860. 
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tances between Leavenworth and Denver." With this publication 
the Green expedition completed its activities. 

Some Kansas newspapers greeted the work of the Green expedi- 
tion with enthusiasm. The Lawrence Republican stated, “We shall 
soon have the immense trade and travel of the entire gold regions 
directed through our city. . . .”"* The Topeka State Record 
commented that the Smoky Hill route had innumerable advantages, 
and the Manhattan Express asserted that the Smoky Hill would 
“positively be the great thoroughfare to the gold regions.” * 

People from the gold fields who traveled back over that route 
sustained the enthusiasm for the Smoky Hill road. A man who had 
recently returned over the route declared in October, 1860, that 
he believed it was shorter and better than the Platte or Arkansas." 
Four men who came over the route to Leavenworth from Denver 
asserted that it was the best road from the mines, over one hun- 
dred miles shorter than any other.** Another returned Pike’s Peaker 
praised the road, but noted one drawback. His complaint was: 
. the landmarks erected by the surveying expedition, are 
being demolished by the herds of buffalo on the plains, and 
unless measures are speedily taken to restore them, an entire new 
survey, much of the distance, will have to be made.” 

Actually the destruction of the landmarks made little difference in 
the history of the route. The desperate endeavor by Leavenworth 
and the Kansas river towns to construct a route which would gain 
a place beside the Platte route came two years too late. The peak of 
the rush to the gold fields had occurred in 1859. The traffic in 1860 
was still of sizeable proportions, but the Smoky Hill road was con- 
structed too late in that year to benefit from it. In 1861 the rush was 
over. The improved route did not help the Kansas valley towns gain 
much of the gold seekers’ trade, but it did serve a useful purpose 
later as the road for the Butterfield stage line and even later for the 
Kansas Pacific railroad. The route proved its usefulness, but only 
at a later date and under different circumstances than those which 
prevailed in 1859 and 1860. 


7a. T. Green and O. M. Tennison, Report and Map of the Superintendent and 
 e, of the Smoky Hill Expedition . . (Leavenworth, 1861). 
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The Letters of the Rev. Samuel Young Lum, Pioneer 
Kansas Missionary, 1854-1858—Concluded 
Edited by Emory Linpguist 
III. Tse Letrers, Marcu, 1856—Marcu, 1858 

Lawrence, K.T. March 10th, 1856. 


Rev. MILTON BADGER, D.D. 

Dear BROTHER 

My report for the year is necessarily detained chiefly on account 
of ill health & at present I do not feel competent to the task of a 
lengthened report but shall endeavor to supply what is now deficient 
in the next quarterly, which will follow this in little over a week. 

I cannot report the realization of what we so earnestly hoped at 
the commencement of the year. Circumstances new & trying in the 
extreme, have arisen to retard the progress of truth; & there have 
been times when a full confidence in the overruling hand of an all 
wise Father has been all that could keep our little band of praying 
ones, from utter despair, so far as our prospects here were concerned. 

All has for a great part of the time been wild excitement.3? Our 
place of worship has been taken for soldiers barracks, & our meet- 
ings, when we could have any, were held in little private rooms, 
where but very few could be assembled. In such a state of things 
all has looked dark. A few of the brethren & sisters have been 
drawn nearer to God, & have felt their entire & absolute dependence 
upon him in every trial, but the great majority even of the church 
have been influenced in a contrary direction. Excitement seemed 
to dissipate serious reflection, & the mind lost its delight in the wor- 
ship & service of God. I hardly think it possible for the interests of 
truth to be advanced, even with ordinary rapidity, under such cir- 


Dr. Emory Kempton Linpguist, Rhodes scholar and former president of Bethany 
College, is dean of the faculties of the University of Wichita. He is author of Smoky 
Valley People: A History of Lindsborg, Kansas (1953), and numerous magazine articles 
relating to the history of this region. 

$2. There was much agitation and conflict in Kansas associated with the Topeka con- 
stitutional movement. Officials were elected under the constitution on January 15, 1856. 
On February 11 President Franklin Pierce issued a proclamation commanding “all persons 
engaged in unlawful combinations against the constituted authority of the Territory of 
Kansas, or of the United States, to disperse, and retire peaceably to their respective 
abodes.”—Daniel W. Wilder, Annals of Kansas (1886), pp. 106, 109. The text of the 
Topeka constitution is found in ibid., pp. 91-106. Various factors in the Topeka movement 
are described in an interesting manner by James C. Malin, “The Topeka Statehood Move- 
ment Reconsidered: Origins,” in Territorial Kansas; Studies C ating the Cent l 
(Lawrence, 1954), pp. 33-69. 
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cumstances; & for this reason mainly I shall have but little progress 
to report. We think that a permanent peace has at last been secured; 
not but that we shall have excitement still, but I do not think they 
will be of the bloody character they have heretofore been; & I trust 
will in their influence be less hostile to truth. 

The name of our Church is Plymouth Cong. Chh. of Lawrence, 
Kanzas. During most of the year I have had 2 stations 25 miles 
apart. Since Sept. I have entirely withdrawn from Topeka, & 
have taken a station within the bounds of my Lawrence congrega- 
tion. Thus I have still 2 & soon as practicable expect to take another. 

The church is composed of ten male & eight female members. 
Beside these, three have left us for the church triumphant, & one 
has taken his letter to another church. 

It is difficult to state what is the average attendance. When we 
have the hall, which we resumed last Sabbath, there are about 100 
in attendance, & probably, if our circumstances were at all favorable, 
the average attendance would be twice that number. 

It is not yet my pleasure to report any hopeful conversions though 
there are a few who manifest much interest in their future welfare. 
No additions by profession. There have been (8) eight additions 
by letter though it is probable that some of these may be noticed in 
my last report. Some of our most promising, prospective members 
have been induced, from one cause & another, to either return East, 
or to seek some other location, not so exactly in the focus of danger. 

The Sabbath school has been much interrupted as also the Bible 
class; & there is a less attendance than one year ago. The neighbor- 
hood schools have been omitted during the vigor of the winter; & 
the school in Lawrence numbers but about 30 with about 20 in 
the Bible class. 

The contributions at the monthly concert amount to $20.00 most 
(if not all of which) will be for Home Missions. 

The steps taken last fall for the erection of a church edifice, are 
likely to be crowned with success. We hope before the close of the 
year to see our hopes in this direction fully realized; steps have been 
taken for the formation of Bible & Tract Societies.®* 

Yours in the Gospel 
S. Y. Lum. 
33. The church building was started in the autumn of 1855. While the church was 


used before it was fully completed, it was not dedicated until November 16, 1862.—Richard 
Cordley, Pioneer Days in Kansas (1903), pp. 82, 83. 
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LAWRENCE, March 22, 1856. 
Rev. Mitton Bapcer, D. D. 
Dear BROTHER 

When I wrote my yearly report, I promised to be more full in my 
next quarterly report & intended to make my promise good, but I 
fear I shall be compelled to be a delinquent as I am now writing 
under anything but favorable circumstances, watching day after 
day, & I may say, night after night at the bed of sickness & death. 
I find but little time, and feel but little disposition, to perform mental 
labor. One of the members of my church, a young man & full of 
promise, both for the church & the world, lies by my side, just on 
the verge of eternity. . . . I feel that I am ministering to my 
dear Savior, in the person of his loved disciple, & it is a pleasure, 
though a wearisome one to the flesh. 

We begin to hope that the hostile demonstrations of our Missouri 
neighbors are over. This is desirable not only for the temporal 
advancement of the Territory, but more especially for its growth in 
spiritual things. Those who have not seen, cannot feel as we do, 
what an awful influence the wild excitements of the past year have 
had on the morals & virtue of this community. All the effects of 
the Missionary are more than overbalanced by the agencies for 
evil; & the character of the place, as a whole, has been sinking in- 
stead of rising. It is with pain that we are compelled to admit such 
a state of things; yet we do not give up our hope in reference to the 
future. Should the peaceful state of things which now exist, con- 
tinue, the mind of men will be better prepared to receive the truth, 
& much more likely to give thought to the subject of Eternity, sal- 
vation. 

The legislature that met under the Constitution for the “State of 
Kanzas,” has just adjourned, & without any difficulties.** Gov. 
Shannon threatened to arrest them, but they proceded with such 
caution, & yet with so much firmness, that he seemed to think it 
wisest not to interfere. Whether their doings will amount to any- 
thing depends upon the action of our National Government, of 
which there is but little hope. 

I have written this in the sick room in the midst of constant inter- 
ruptions, the natural result of which appear throughout it. 

Please send the amount for the past quarter as heretofore ($100) 
one hundred dollars. 

Yours respectfully, 
S. Y. Lum. 


34. The Topeka legislature adjourned on March 8, 1856, to reassemble on July 4, 
1856.—Wilder, op. cit., p. 114. 
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LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 
June/1856 


Rev. Mitton Bapcer, D. D. 
Dear BROTHER 

Another year of my labor in this field has expired; & in looking 
over it I find little to report, calculated to gladden the hearts of 
those who feel an interest in the religious development of Kansas. 
The whole time of my labor has been filled with excitements & com- 
motion, of such a character as to retard, if not entirely destroy the 
influence of truth; but the past three months more than any other 
time, seems worse than lost, in a moral point of view. 

My ministrations have been regular, & at times well attended— 
our little hall being frequently so thronged as to compel many to 
leave— & while there, the audiences have appeared attentive & 
serious, but at the threshold, as they left the house of prayer, the 
ever present subject would meet the mind in some new form, & 
crowd out all serious thought of the future. It has seemed as though 
the Sabbath was selected as the day for special excitements; & not 
infrequently have the members of my congregation & even mem- 
bers of my church, left the morning service to be called upon to go 
to the rescue of their brethren attacked by the banditti who sur- 
round us. Without a knowledge derived from seeing & feeling, 
one cannot estimate the fearful influence that such a state of things 
has upon the character of even the professed children of God. 

Those who love God here earnestly pray, for a season of rest & 
quiet, a time when the soul can hold communion with itself, & dis- 
cover its true position & prospects. We hope too that we shall not 
be forgotten by our Eastern brethren. While they pray for our 
temporal relief, let them not forget that we are in even greater 
danger as a community of spiritual death than temporal. : 

Since writing my last, I have been compelled to confine myself 
almost entirely to this immediate vicinity. One cannot feel safe, 
no matter what his position or what his business, in going in any 
direction through the territory. Bands of armed men have been, & 
are still arresting travellers, all about us, taking whatever they find 
upon them of value. . . . Every day accounts are brought of 
persons robbed & murdered & for no offense except, of holding 
opinions not corresponding with those of the ruling powers. We 
are truly experiencing a reign of terror. A few sabbaths since, when 
going to an evening prayer meeting about a mile & a half distant, 
I was twice pursued by two suspicious persons on horses, but fail- 
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ing to overtake me they turned back. Thus you see that it is not 
safe to travel at all. 

You doubtless have received full accounts of the destruction of 
property and of the robberies that have taken place. These will be 
seriously felt by our church, some having lost nearly their all, & all 
being sufferers to a greater or less extent. The salary which was 
pledged here will be almost entirely lost. The brethren had hoped 
that the Spring would enable them to make up for the deficiency of 
last Fall; but now they are much worse off than then. They are 
placed in a position where they cannot redeem their pledges. 

I have myself been a sufferer to the amount of not less than three 
hundred dollars. When I first came to the Territory, I had a val- 
uable horse given to me by a member of my church, one deeply 
interested in the cause of the truth here. Last Winter he became 
temporarily disabled; & I procured another—also a gift. They were 
both taken the same day with the burning of the hotel, & I have 
not seen them since.* 

On the morning after the destruction of Lawrence, I visited the 
camp of the Marshal's posse, & made an effort to recover my prop- 
erty; but succeeded only so far as to get thoroughly abused. They 
threatened to hang me; & I barely escaped with my life. Kanzas 
is now passing through the furnace. Her character is being formed 
under a welding heat. What type it will assume depends much 
upon what material the churches of our land shall throw into the 
crucible. We hope it may emerge from the fire bearing the same 
impress that New England received from her early trials. 

As to the issue between Freedom & Slavery, it cannot be decided 
wrong if the Free States do what they now seem determined upon. 
This is however, the darkest hour that Freedom has ever seen in 
Kanzas; the entire force of the Government is brought to bear 
against it, & there is no indignity, no outrage which is not practiced 
upon the Free-State settlers. The scenes that followed the “coup 
de tat” of Louis Napoleon are reenacted here under our free gov- 


35. Lum describes the “sack of Lawrence.” On May 21, 1856, the posse assembled 
by United States Marshal Israel B. Donalson, when disbanded, was used by Sheriff Samuel 
J. Jones of Douglas county, contending that it was needed to make some arrests and to 
abolish some nuisances as ordered by the grand jury. Earlier, on April 23, 1856, when 
Jones came to Lawrence to make some arrests, he was shot in a leg while asleep in a tent. 
On May 21, 1856, the group under Jones destroyed the presses and equipment of the 
Lawrence Herald of Freedom and the Kansas Free Press. The New England Emigrant 
Company hotel, the home of Charles Robinson were burned and other property was 
destroyed.—Richard Cordley, A History of Lawrence, Kansas (1895), pp. 87-89; 99-103. 
The grand jury indictment which Sheriff Jones carried with him is printed in Frank W. 
Blackmar, The Life of Charles Robinson (Topeka, 1902), pp. 196, 197. Prof. James C. 
Malin describes the background factors in the interesting article “Judge Lecompte and 
the ‘Sack of Lawrence,’ May 21, 1856,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Topeka, v. 20 
(August, 1953), pp. 553-597. 
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ernment with additional violence.** Men are arrested without legal 
process, & when arrested are driven off before the pretended offi- 
cers like cattle. I can but feel that these things are developing 
clearly the true nature of our national foe & preparing the true men 
in all parts of the country to resist successfully its grasping demands. 

We are all ready to commence the work of church building; & 
were it not for the peculiar state of things, the work would have 
been in quite an advanced state. As it is, it is difficult to get any- 
one to run the risk of so large a contract, as it may be arrested at 
any moment. We shall commence, however, as soon as possible. 
Our desire will not be to secure the most costly edifice. One is now 
building that will cost not less than twelve thousand dollars. We 
shall be confined to the neighborhood of $5,000. For this, we can 
get a comfortable though not large a building. We fear we shall 
have to dispense with the tower & bell; though to us they seem 
almost essential. 

I have just returned from a visit to the camp where the prisoners 
of State are held; but was not permitted to see them.*7_ No one but 
their counsel are at present allowed even to speak to the prisoners. 
Every thing is rendered as uncomfortable as possible. They were 
cheerfull & confident of the final success of the cause for which they 
suffer; so we learned from the Governor’s wife, Mrs. Robinson. 

You will please remit the quarter’s salary as heretofore & I much 
fear I shall be compelled to ask for a further remittance [because] 
every thing has gone contrary to our expectations. I should be [by] 
this [time] have preached a sermon in behalf of the A.H.M.S. but 
circumstances have prevented. The pecuniary result would be in- 
considerable yet its influence on the future might be important 
could I find a time when thought could be secured to the object. I 
have not received the Home Missionary for the past year. Will you 
not have it sent with the past numbers from April last? 

Yours truly 
S. Y. Lum. 


36. On December 2, 1851, Louis Napoleon gained complete mastery of France as a 
result of a coup d’etat planned largely by his half brother, the Duc de Morny. 

37. Charles Robinson, who had been elected governor of Kansas in January, 1856, 
under the Topeka constitution, was one of several Free-State prisoners at Lecompton. They 
were held on an indictment for treason on the basis of the action by the grand jury of 
—_ pune. A History of Lawrence, Kansas, pp. 88-92; Blackmar, op. cit., 
Pp. =, e 
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LawRENCE, K. T. Dec 24th 1856 
Secretaries A. H. M. Soc. 
Dear BRETHREN. 

It is just one month since my return to my field of labor yet I 
have been back long enough to see,—or at least to think I see,— 
brightening prospects for Kansas.** We are enjoying, & with fair 
prospects of continuance, a state of peace & quiet unlike anything 
I have witnessed, during the two years of my residence here. We 
do not even hear the distant role of the thunder that has heretofore 
preceded the storm. This may result from an entire confidence— 
on the part of the enemies of Freedom—that the powers that be 
will more perfectly accomplish the work they desire than they can 
do by pursuing their former course of action. 

Some think they have given up the field. I cannot believe that 
they have done anything more than change their tactics, while the 
purpose remains the same. Important changes in this respect have 
taken place; firstly withdrawing from the field their most unscrupv- 
lous & daring leader—Col. Titus with his band of outlaws; next by 
superseding the most pliant tools of the slave power in office.* 
There is also a manifest desire on the part of the southern faction 
to cultivate feelings of friendship, where before every effort was 
made to stir up the bitterest feelings of depraved nature. From 
whatever cause this state of things may proceed, I can but rejoice 
in it, as it opens a prospect for the advancement of that pure & 
peaceable Gospel upon which the institutions of Liberty must rest 
as a permanent base. Long & earnest must the disciples of Jesus 
labor, before they can hope to see the difficulties which strife & war 
have engendered removed. Yet it is no small ground of encourage- 
ment, that the causes of evil are not as actively at work as formerly. 

I am now enabled to hold regular public worship, & I have two 
prayer meetings during the week. The attendance on each of these 
occasions is somewhat increased; yet nothing is more apparent than 
that habits of inattention & carelessness, in reference to the Sabbath 
& sacred worship, have taken deep hold of—I might almost say— 
the entire community. I suppose in reference to no other part of 
the Territory is this state of things so prevalent as here. We feel 


$8. Lum had returned East with his family. He cited as the reason “the health of 
my family seemed to render it necessary that they should have a release from the excite- 
ments and exposures of our unhappy Territory outs the coming Winter.”—The Home 
Missionary, New York, v. 29 (December, 1856), p. 192. 

89. Charles B. Lines, writing from Lawrence on August 24, 1856, described Col. 
Henry T. Titus as follows: “This, Titus, by the way, is one of the most blood thirsty men 
in the whole country. He has been a fillibuster and sort of land pirate during much of his 
life, and is now the terror of all peaceable citizens in the territory. We know him well.”— 
Alberta Pantle, ed., ““The Connecticut Kansas Colony; Letters of Charles B. Lines to the 
New Haven (Conn.) Daily Palladium,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Topeka, v. 22 
(Summer, 1956), p. 176. 
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deeply the need of the presence & power of the Divine Spirit in our 
midst to break up this fatal carelessness; & we must earnestly crave 
to this end, the prayers of all who sympathize with us in these mat- 
ters. 

The churches have a responsibility beyond that of praying for 
the success of the truth in Kansas— from present indications there 
is to be a large addition to the hosts of Freedom in the Territory 
early in the Spring. There should—there must be at least, an equal 
increase among the soldiers of the Cross. It is not enough that Kan- 
sas should be made free from the curse of Slavery; it must be rescued 
from the curse of sin; & there are weighty reasons why this is not an 
ordinary case in this respect. Never in the history of this country, 
has a Territory been settled in the midst of so many influences calcu- 
lated to counteract the spread of truth, & to foster the growth of 
sin; & unless the tendency of these influences be arrested, we have 
no reason to expect that they will fail to work out their legitimate 
results. Those who have young friends in Kansas should weigh 
well these facts. 

I have subscribed for a number of the “Herald of Freedom” which 
will doubtless reach you with this. I have not yet written to Bro. 
Noyes in reference to the wants of the settlers as I have had more 
than I could do—my health not being very good. There will be 
constant need of assistance in the shape of money, as nothing else 
could reach us, navigation being closed. I could mention cases 
where I have been compelled to give away some of my own chil- 
dren’s clothing—they being now at the East—to the little sufferers 
about me. 

Since I arrived from the East I have received 2 boxes & 1 barrel 
of clothing—from those who sympathize with the cause of Christ 
& the suffering children— one box from Dedham, Mass. valued 
at near 200 dolls., another from Bro. Jones society—Worcester, Mass., 
a valuable box— also in connection with this a barrel from the 
Ladies of Boylston, Mass., for general distribution. A large part 
of these I have distributed to the actually suffering. The box from 
Dedham contained several vols of very valuable works, just what 
my scanty library needed. 

We are having very variable climate this Winter thus far— 2 
days ago the mercury stood at sun-rise at 8° below zero— _ today the 
air is balmy as the breath of Spring— for the sake of the exposed 
& they are legion, it would seem desirable that it might continue 
so but “He doeth all things well.” Yours truly, 


S. Y. Lum 
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LAWRENCE, Kansas Jan 15th 1857 
Rev. Dr. BADGER 
Dear BROTHER 

Your letter containing a draft for Forty Six (46) dollars arrived 
a few days since & would have been acknowledged before this were 
it not that I have been in such a state of health as scarcely to be 
able to attend to my duties at all. The disease—which I left the 
East to escape, & which I began to hope had entirely disappeared, 
is returning upon me. I am often seriously afflicted with vertigo.” 
Excitement & application which I have attempted somewhat this 
winter, produce the same results here as at the East, & I fear will 
bring me to the same condition in which I was, one year before 
accepting your commission. What is to be the result, a few months 
will determine. This field demands the energies of a whole man. 
With the present prospect of Kansas, & the position in it that Law- 
rence occupies, it would be difficult to find a more important field. 
Oh, how I dread, in one view, what I fear. Yet God will provide 
for his church here. 

Every day, I feel more & more the baneful effects of Unitarianism 
here. This is its central, & at present, only point; but here it has 
already secured an influence, more potent than of any other society 
& the condition of our community is such, that it is likely to continue 
& increase that influence. A reckless & daring spirit, created by the 
scenes of the past two years, predisposes the mind to doubt those 
truths that would hold it in check. Excitements 1st of war, & now 
of speculation, bear the mind irresistably away from the peaceful 
& quiet influences of the Gospel. Where no doctrines taught, but 
those of the truth as it is in Jesus, there would be strong hope then 
of overcoming these influences— but when the truth—as it is called 
—is so presented as to fall in with all the natural inclinations of the 
sinful heart, it fortifies the way against that which is distasteful. 
Thus I find, that Unitarianism is more in the way of the progress 
of saving truth, than any or all other influences combined. 

It has also an advantage in having its church nearly completed, 
with funds to finish it.41 Our building is far advanced; but the funds 
are expended, & how we are to go on with it in the Spring, is yet 
unknown. It cannot be done among ourselves. We are compelled 


40. Vertigo is characterized by “dizziness, giddiness, a sensation of irregular or whirl- 
ing motion, either of oneself or of external objects.”—-Norman Burke Taylor, ed., Stedman’s 
Medical Dictionary (Baltimore, 1953), p. 1493. 

41. The construction of the Unitarian church at Lawrence started in the spring of 
1856 under the leadership of the Rev. Ephraim Nute. Although it was occupied in the 
spring and summer of 1857, it was not completed until the autumn of that year.—A. T. 
Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 327. 
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to look somewhere else, for from one to two thousand dollars. I do 
trust that with all the sympathy that is felt for Kansas at the East, 
this work will be completed there for us. 

You will doubtless have heard ere this of the purchase of a town 
site near the mouth of the Kansas river, on the Mo. I have not been 
there but from what I can learn, from reliable sources, it bids fair 
to be the entrepot of the Territory. It is wholly “Free State;” & has 
large amount of capital interested in its increase.‘ Should it grow, 
as is desirable, & as is expected, they will need a Missionary there 
quite early in the Spring. Yet that cannot be decided upon at this 
early date. 

Since I have been writing this, I have had two calls from distressed 
families for relief. The cold is vigorous; & must be to the destitute 
a cause of great suffering. Both of these families were sick; one of 
them, nearly every member— sickness induced by exposure. It 
afforded me the pleasure, the more so from the fact that they were 
followers of Jesus, to be able through your remittance to be able to 
furnish them their immediate necessities. I have constant calls on 
such business; & esteem it a privilege thus to recommend the truth 
to those who might thus be led to receive it but there are numerous 
cases that the small amount at my disposal will not reach; & some 
cases of destitute families, whose modesty & diffidence will not per- 
mit them to make application to public distributors. 

Yours truly 
S. Y. Lum. 


LAWRENCE Kansas Mar. 24th/57 
Rev. Dr. BADGER. 
Dear BROTHER. 

Another quarter of my labor in the service of the Soc. has expired 
& at its close I am compelled to resign my position as a home mis- 
sionary not I trust from a want of love for the work, but from an 
entire inability to perform it, from what I said in a former letter it 
cannot be unexpected by the Soc. though perhaps it may have been 
sooner than was anticipated. I had hoped to be able to continue 
until my successor could have been procured but from recent violent 
attacks of vertigo I am compelled to avoid all severe mental labor. 
On last Sabbath I was obliged to dismiss the congregation when 


42. Lum refers here to the founding of Quindaro. It was surveyed as a townsite in 
December, 1856, by O. A. Bassett. Building was started January 1, 1857, two wecks prior 
to Lum’s letter—Alan W. Farley, “Annals of Quindaro: A Kansas Ghost Town,” The 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, Topeka, v. 22 (Winter, 1856), pp. 306, 307. Congregational 
work was started at Quindaro by the Rev. Sylvester D. Storrs, a member of the famous 
(i9s35. | in 1857.—Charles M. Correll, A Century of Congregationalism in Kansas 

» Pp. 25. 
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half through the services. My physician advises me not to attempt 
again as it is a disease whose attack is so sudden as to give but little 
warning of its approach. 

Our prospects are continually brightening as a church & Soc. & 
should the Lord in his goodness send us just such a man as we need 
—our temporal affairs would advance rapidly. I trust we shall not 
long be left long destitute— _ it is important that we should not be 
at all so. 

As I intimated in my last [letter] we have to secure the money 
(by loan) with which to complete our edifice & we hope it will be 
open for worship before the Spring is past. How we shall be able 
to pay the loan is the question. We think there are some friends 
in the East for us yet. The matter of raising our future preachers 
salary is more doubtful— we ought to have a first class-man & 
we may not be able to support him. 

I do not know what is the rule in such cases. Could we look to 
the A.H.M.S. for any part? say something like the amount we 
have been receiving during the past? This I ask by the desire of 
the Com. 

I should have been glad to have written a lengthy report as it 
is the last, but my head is not in a condition to allow it. 

I have received in Home Missionary money during the half year 
Six dollars & seventy cts. ($6.70) which is to be deducted from my 
quarters salary leaving One hundred forty three 30/100 (143.30) 
which you may send as heretofore by draft. 

Yours truly, 
S. Y. Lum. 


LAWRENCE Kansas June 10th/57 
Mitton Bapcer D. D. 
Dear BROTHER. 

Your letter of May 23 reached me a few days ago, & finds me 
still engaged in the labor of my position here. When I prepared 
my last quarterly report I thought it an absolute necessity that I 
should stop & that immediately, all close mental application, & wrote 
accordingly, but how to avoid labor was the question. My people 
felt as well as myself that at all events our regular worship should 
be kept up & this was particularly so as Mr. Nute the Unitarian 
minister was making special efforts to draw off the young to their 
eternal destruction. I have thus felt myself compelled to keep right 
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on & as long as I could get to the church or until my successor ar- 
rived. 

When Mr. Woodford came I felt more at liberty, & hoped he 
might be the man. He has preached three times, & preaches again 
next Sabbath which will I fear will be the last with us as he is quite 
desirous to be permanently located & our people think he is not 
the man for them.** We have just gone into our own building, 
though it is simply enclosed & now feel at home.** Oh that I had a 
head fit to labor, but I must rest for a while perhaps forever, just as 
soon as possible. 

I have no idea that we will be able to support our own minister 
as soon as I thought we should when I last wrote. We have been 
compelled to do so much in raising funds for completing our church. 
Several of the prominent men have given as high as $500, a piece 
for this project & feel it is all they can do at present. 

But in reference to the business of which you spoke. I have 
visited several places in the immediate neighborhood that is within 
12 or 15 miles. One of these is Lecompton which I think would 
afford labor enough for one man if he was of the judicious kind. It 
is the present capitol & rather proslavery though there is quite a 
large minority of good free state men. There is at present no preach- 
ing there & some of the leading men ride 12 miles to attend church 
at Lawrence. Near Lecompton are several out posts that could be 
collected. These if filled at all are filled by very illiterate Methodist 
preachers part of the time. 

I propose to start tomorrow to visit as soon as possible all the 
principal points in the Territory & shall report as soon & as fully 
as possible. From what I know of the wants of the Territory I feel 
that we shall surely need at least the “half dozen” you speak of but 
I shall feel more competent to speak confidently after I have been 
over the field again for this special object. . . . 

Truly your brother, 
S. Y. Lum. 


43. The Rev. O. L. Woodford settled in Grasshopper Falls (now Valley Falls) in 
1857.—Ibid., 202. 


44. The construction of Plymouth Congregational Church at Lawrence was started in 
the spring of 1856, It was partially completed and services were held in it at the time 
of Lum’s letter, June 10, 1857. The building was dedicated on November 16, 1862. It 
was built of limestone with dimensions 40x65 feet.—Cordley, Pioneer Days in Kansas, 
pp. 82, 83; Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 327. 
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LAWRENCE KAnsas 
June 24th 1857 
Mitton Bapcer D. D. 
Dear BROTHER. 

Since writing two weeks since I have visited that part of the 
Territory bordering on the Mo. river; most of this ground was new to 
me. As you know, it was the stronghold of the Border Ruffianism, 
& could not be visited during times of excitement,—without pe- 
culiar danger to a “marked man” & as my duty never led me in that 
direction—I have been satisfied without seeking more stirring ad- 
venture than could be found near home. Now however there is 
little danger to a traveller in Kansas whatever may be his opinions 
touching “peculiar institutions’—as in any new country. In this 
respect the change is wonderful to those who have had experience 
in the past here, & those just entering Kansas are naturally inclined 
from present quiet to believe but a small part of what is true of the 
past— We begin to confidently hope, that so far as sanguinary 
conflicts are concerned they “are among the things that were,” that 
what remains to be done is to avoid the dangers of political trickery, 
on the one hand, & the quicksands of speculation on the other. 

This state of things, though perhaps not less dangerous to the 
morals of a community, does not so completely interfere with the 
efforts of the Christian ministry, & therefore Kansas presents today, 
one of the most important—perhaps one of the most promising fields 
for missionary labor, & to a great extent it is unoccupied— not one 
of the river towns have a preacher connected in any way with the 
churches that sustain the A. H. M. Soc.—This is true of the most 
important towns on the river— even Leavenworth is now desti- 
tute— with a population of over four thousand—mostly free state 
men,—it has but one educated preacher, & he is so connected with 
the South & its peculiar institution as to be not very acceptable to 
the mass about him—so I hear, I am not acquainted with him. 
Leavenworth needs a good man, & right away, but whoever comes 
there must expect to find a community not in the habit of sympa- 
thizing with truth & its claims— it will be a difficult but very 
important field— no man with ordinary prudence need fear from 
violence as all parties desire peace. 

Below Leavenworth about 8 to 10 miles is Delaware, a point until 
the present season wholly under proslavery influences it is now 
changing hands & would be a good spot for an out post from 
Leavenworth. It has about 500 inhabitants. Below this near 30 
miles is Quindaro a town started entirely under free state influences 
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during the past Winter, it contains several hundred inhabitants has 
a Cong. Soc organized & contemplate securing a preacher as soon 
as one is found as they think just adapted. They hope from the 
start to be free from the necessity of foreign help in this I think 
they will be disappointed. Wyandot is just below at the confluence 
of the Mo. & Kansas rivers started about the same time as the last 
& a rival to it, with about the same number of inhabitants— should 
either become a large place, it would eventually absorb the other. 

From Leavenworth going up the river the first place of sufficient 
importance to require the attention of the Soc. is Atchison— named 
after the great Senator; it was started as an ultra pro slavery town, 
& has been the most rabid & dangerous town in Kansas, it is the 
home of one of the Stringfellows & has been notorious as the place 
where the “Squatter Sovereign” is published & where Rev. Pardee 
Butler was tarred & feathered then tied to a log, & sent down the 
Mo. river.*® 

Now, it is earning for itself quite a different character. Gen. 
Pomeroy & others, thinking it was one of the best points on the river 
have bought out a large part of the property, set up a good hotel, 
put a first rate free state editor at the head of the “Sovereign” & are 
introducing the best class of eastern emigrants who are quite anxious 
to have someone sent from your Soc. to “open to them the Scrip- 
tures.” 4 About 5 miles above this is another town just emerging 
from its bondage to slavery.—Gen Lane is at the head of affairs here 
& has associated with him quite a number of the “old free settlers” 
from other points.*? 

The land office is located here which with its enterprising citizens 
renders it quite a formidable rival to Atchison. These two points 
need at once a missionary. The people are anxious, & there would 
be no opposition from any quarter, together with the neighbor- 
hoods in the vicinity several thousand settlers could be reached 
in some way by a faithful missionary, & part of his support could 
be secured. Rev. Mr. Woodford is thinking of this field & probably 


45. David Rice Atchison served as a United States senator from Missouri from 1843 
to 1855. The pee phases of his career are described in the Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York), v. 1, pp. 402, 403. John H. Stringfellow and Robert S. Kelle 
started the Squatter Sovereign at Atchison on February 3, 1855.—Wilder, op. cit., p 36. 
The trying experience of Butler is described in Personal Reminiscences of Pardee Butler 
(Cincinnati, 1889), pp. 106-109. 

46. The executive committee of the New England Emigrant Aid Company authorized 
S. C. Pomeroy on March 9, 1857, to develop a town on the Missouri river. Pomeroy 
believed that the Proslavery town of Atchison would be most desirable. In arrangements 
worked out with Robert McBratney, the agent of the Cincinnati emigration society, and 
others, Pomeroy secured the controlling interest in the town and ownership of the Squatter 
Sovereign.—Edgar Langsdorf, “S. C. Pomeroy and the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, 1854-1858,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v.'7 (November, 1938), pp. 394, 395. 

47. The reference here is to Doniphan. Lane became a part owner of the Crusader of 
Freedom, founded by James Redpath, which was as strong for the Free-State cause as the 
Doniphan Constitutionalist had been for the Proslavery cause.—Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., 
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would have visited there, were it not that he has been sick for a 
few days. 

Above these points, there is none quite so promising,— there 
are however,—about 50 or 60 miles above Doniphan, 2 points near 
together named Iowa Point & White Cloud where the labors of a 
man could be profitably employed— though not destined to be 
large places yet the country about them is full of actual settlers & 
in four or five different localities not 10 miles apart a congregation 
of about 50 could be collected. 

I was surprised to find the settlers, in the north eastern portion 
of Kansas, such as they are, they are mostly from the north _intelli- 
gent, thrifty, enterprising men & they possess a country that will 
richly reward their energies, & from the indications, everywhere we 
must now have a population of more than 100,000, & nearly the 
entire number are unsupplied with ministers sympathizing with 
your Soc.— 

I hope to start tomorrow for the western part of the Territory, 
& from the enormous expense of travelling etc. I shall get over the 
ground as soon as possible. 

Yours truly 
S. Y. Lum. 


LAWRENCE Kansas July 10, 1857 
Rev. Mitton Bapcer D. D. 
Dear BROTHER. 

A longer time has elapsed since writing my last than I intended 
but circumstances have been such as to render the delay necessary. 
My last trip was one of great fatigue, owing to the extreme heat & 
drouth, which now prevail through the Territory— We have had 
no rain of any importance since early spring, & every thing is parch- 
ing up— the thermometer too is standing daily in the shade from 
90° to 98°—Thus you can imagine the circumstances of one travelling 
on horse-back, or in an open conveyance over these shadeless prai- 
ries. Were it not that I feel the work imperatively important I 
should remain in the most quiet & cool situation attainable. Last 
week I started to visit the Kansas valley, westward. 

The first town west of this is Lecompton, 12 miles distant. I 
should rather say the lst town of any importance for there are 3 
projected towns, which we pass through on the valley road. I men- 
tioned Lecompton, on a previous occasion, though as a pro-slavery 
town at first, it is now mostly occupied by Free State men to the 
aumber of some 500. They are without preaching (almost entirely, ) 
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but the place would not be an enviable one in any point of view 
though perhaps it is none the less important to be filled— About 
4 miles south, there is already organized a Cong]. Chh under the 
care of a Missionary from the American Miss. Association.** 

About 5 miles west, & about an equal distance from the river, is 
Big Spring not much of a town, but filled with settlers,—all the 
“claims” having families upon them. This is one of the points at 
which Rev. Mr. Shepperd, your missionary, is preaching.*® From 
this point it is 5 miles to Tecumseh on the Kansas River. This is 
getting to be quite a town; & as the river is now being bridged at 
that point, so that trade & travell will be attracted to it, it will furnish 
a good field for the labor of Mr. Shepperd. 

Five miles further west is Topeka, the “Free State Capitol”— 
where Mr. Bodwell is located. His people are anxiously looking 
for his return, to minister both, to their spiritual & temporal wants." 
From present appearances, this is the most promising church in the 
Territory, though not in as important a position as the one at Law- 
rence.— West of Topeka for 30 miles is the Reserve of the Potta- 
watomie & of course unsettled by white men. 2% miles about this 
Reserve, we come to Wabaunsa, settled by the colony from Conn. 
Here I spent the last Sabbath of June & assisted in the organization 
of a Congl. Chh.*4 

They have no house in which to worship, but are preparing a 
temporary one, & the trustees of the church have in their hands a 
sufficient fund to secure the erection of a good substantial edifice— 
The church was formed in a grove, near what now constitutes the 
village, & to all present it seemed an occasion of the deepest interest. 
The church, at its formation numbers near 30, & contains more 
men of education than any other in the Territory. At present they 
are supplied by a Missionary of the A. M. Assn. who preaches also 
at another little church at Queendale 5 or 6 miles distant. . . 


48. The American Missionary Association was organized on “Bible principles” in New 
York City in 1846 by individuals who felt that the American Home Missionary Society 
was not taking a strong enough stand on the antislavery question. The association was 
nonsectarian although the support came primarily from Congregationalists—Colin Brum- 
San am, Home Missions on the American Frontier (Caldwell, Idaho, 1939), pp. 


<. The Rev. Paul Shepherd started his work in Kansas in 1856.—Correll, op. cit., 
Pp. > 

50. The Rev. Lewis Bodwell preached his first sermon in Topeka as the regularly 
appointed minister of the Congregational church on October 26, 1856. The career of 
Bodwell, based on correspondence with the American Home Missionary Society, is de- 
scribed in detail in Russell K. Hickman, “Lewis Bodwell, Frontier Preacher; the Early 
Sahes Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 12 (August, November, 1943), pp. 269-299; 


51. The Connecticut Kansas Colony, known as the “Beecher Bible and Rifle Colony,” 
was established at ““Waubonsa” in April, 1856, according to a letter of Charles B. Lines 
to the New Haven (Conn.) Daily P. ium. Lum preached the sermon on that occasion. 
Interesting letters from Lines are found in Pantle, loc. cit., pp. 1-50; 138-188. 
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Some 8 miles further up the river is the settlement of Ashland, first 
settled by Free State men from Ky. It is mostly under the influence 
of the Campbelites.*? Bro. Blood of Manhattan has a station here, 
& preaches once in 3 weeks. 

Still west of this there are no villages of sufficient importance to 
call for a stated ministry. There are a number of small communi- 
ties up the Smoky Hill & Republican forks, where a man, not con- 
fined by family to any one locality might travel & preach as oc- 
casion offered. One of these stations, on Republican fork about 
20 miles from Manhattan, is occupied by Bro. Blood of Manhattan 
once in three weeks. 

Descending the river, on the North side, from Fort Riley—which 
is only a Military station & supplied by a chaplain—we first find 
the town of Ogden, just out side of the Military reserve. Here is 
located the land office for the Western division of the Territory. 
, Rev. Mr. Parsons formerly of Cape Cod, Mass is preaching 
at this place, though not any connection with any Miss Society. 
Twelve miles below this is Manhattan, where Rev. Mr. Blood resides 
with his family. 

Thus you will perceive that I have visited all the important points 
of the Kansas valley, & north of it. Next week I intend starting for 
the south of the Territory; & from what I learn I shall find more 
destitution than I have in the north— _ I have felt compelled to lay 
by for a week, the heat has been so excessive. 

Yours truly, 
S. Y. Lum 


LAWRENCE KANSAS 
July 25, 1857 
Rev. Mitton Bancer, D. D. 

When I wrote you a little more than a week ago I expected to 
be (at this time) in the South part of the Territory, & I did start, as 
I contemplated, but was unable to travel but two days, the reason 
is the excessive heat we are now experiencing,— for about 10 days 
past our weather, has been the most oppressive I ever knew, the heat 
soon after sun rise indicating 90° & upwards—& during the day, 
rising as high as 102° to 107° & continuing up to 96 & 98 until near 
sun down. I travelled 2 such days laying up during the middle of 


52. The Campbellites are known as the Disciples of Christ or members of the Christian 
Church. They trace their origin to Thomas and Alexander Campbell. The first congre- 
gation was established at Brush Creek, Penn., in 1811.—William Warren Sweet, The 
Story of Religions in America (New York, 1930), pp. 340-344. 

53. The Rev. J. U. Parsons came to Ogden in 1855.—Correll, op. cit., p. 197. 
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the day, & I found it producing such an effect on my head as to 
render it extremely unsafe to continue. I have therefore felt it my 
duty to suspend my investigations until I can travel more safely, & 
if it be the wish of the Soc. I shall commence against just as soon 
as possible. 

During the 2 days I mentioned, I visited 2 places about 20 miles 
south of Lawrence, the one Prairies City is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Methodists—— they have established a College there, 
& will bring it mostly under their influence—** at the other, Cen- 
tropolis I found a few Congregational brethren, who were anxious 
to have a man from your Soc. The town itself is but small, but the 
country around is filled with settlers, there being but few claims un- 
taken, & they will need a business centre. 

From what I learn—from reliable sources, I am led to believe 
that there is need of more men in the south part of the Territory 
than in the North, but I shall know more definitely when I visit 
there as it is—according to my judgment the following places 
need preachers immediately: Leavenworth, Doniphan, Quindaro 
if they have made no arrangements for themselves & Centropolis. 

Grasshopper Falls is already supplied by Bro. Woodford.” I 
think I shall not fail to find an equal number in the South— At 
Indianola & Kansapolis, if Bro. Bodwell finds his hands full on the 
south side of the river. There must also be a man;—Indianola is 
growing rapidly. And perhaps a man could be found who could 
make his mark upon Lecompton. it would be a difficult work, & 
a hard field & I would not advise its occupancy while other im- 
portant points are destitute. Unless we succeed in getting a man 
adapted for this field—Lawrence—before the arrival of your Mis- 
sionaries I do hope there will be one of their number, just the man. 
We are suffering not a little already shall suffer in important 
respects unless we are supplied before long, & we are not able as 
we hoped to support him ourselves. Some of the Soc. are anxious 
to know whether it would be possible to receive help from the 
A. H.M. Soc. in giving more than your accustomed salary. I can- 
not answer them. 

Yours truly, 
S. Y. Lum 


54. A charter was granted by the territorial legislature to the Kansas Educational 
Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church on February 3, 1858, for establishing an 
institution of learning which is known as Baker University, Baldwin City.—Andreas-Cutler, 
op. cit., p. 355. The background factors in the founding of Baker University are de- 
— : Homer Kingsley Ebright, The History of Baker University (Baldwin, 1951), 
pp. 37-54. 


55. See Footnote 43. 
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LAWRENCE, Kansas. Oct 5th 1857 
Rev. Mitton Bapcer, D. D. 
DEAR BROTHER. 

I have just completed a tour of exploration, through the South 
part of the Territory; & I find it everywhere filling up with the 
enterprising & intelligent free state settler[s]. I was hardly pre- 
pared to find so many centers, where should be immediately set 
up the standard of the Cross. Two thirds of the entire territory 
lies south of the Kansas river & yet—except at Lawrence & To- 
peka—upon that river—there has never been a missionary in con- 
nection with your Soc. permanently located. It is now assuming 
an importance that demands attention— 

In a former letter I spoke of Centropolis, & in passing through 
it again, I found several families that greatly desire the labors of a 
missionary— they have only occasional preaching—from a Meth- 
odist brother but as I found afterward other places of more im- 
portance—this must give place to them for the present. In a south 
east direction—about 25 miles distant is Ohio City, a thriving 
town, of but few months growth, giving promise of a prosperous 
future The country about it is all settled up so that it is the center 
of a population of several hundreds, & from present appearances 
the village population will rapidly increase. , 

From this point it is about 80 miles S.E. to Moneka—on Sugar 
Creek—about 12 miles from the Mo. line— but little has been 
done on the town site, & yet amoung the first things, they have 
commenced the erection of a building 25 by 40 feet for school 
purposes, the 2nd story to be used for a preaching hall. I was 
told that at any time a congregation could be secured, of at least 
100, some of the leading men are desirous to be supplied from 
your Soc. though in the vecinity there are quite a number of 
“spiritualists” who of course would not look with favor upon such a 
movement. They intend starting a “manual labor school” It seems 
important that truth should enter the field, at the very onset if it 
would contend successfully with such dangerous error. Moneka 
derives some prospective importance—from the fact that as the 
Pacific R. R. looks for a passage away from the Mo River & less 
expensive— Southern Kansas presents itself fertile & fast filling 
with a dense population— & it is upon the most direct rout. This 
matter has been already under discussion by the director[s] of 
P.R.R. 

But a short distance from Moneka there are several points that 
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would occupy part of the time of a Missionary.—Paris 6 miles 
distant & Mapleton 15— Nearly west, 30 miles distant, on the 
head waters of the Pottowatomie I found Hyatville, but little de- 
veloped as yet, & perhaps sufficiently supplied, as I learned they 
have frequent, if not regular preaching, orthodox in its character. 

Travelling S.W. for 25 miles I reached the Neosho river, it is next 
in size to the Kansas, & it is dotted with little towns all struggling 
for the supremacy. I intended to strike the river at Neosho City, 
but as I was travelling without guide, compass or trail, over an 
entirely new country, I fell below about 8 miles at LeRoy much 
larger than Neosho, though of but little importance. (Should the 
enthusiastic proprietors of these numerous towns become ac- 
quainted with my appreciation of their “important locations” they 
would pay but little honor to my judgment I fear, as each seem to 
think that just upon their spot is concentrated all the peculiar ad- 
vantages of the entire region. ) 

The entire Neosho valley is settled, where any timber can be 
secured, & often, all that is in the vicinity of timber. As we travel 
up it, we are continually passing improvements that remind us of 
the older States. The first town that seems to demand immediate 
attention from the Soc. is Burlington—on the south side of the 
river—opposite Hampden— this last mentioned place you will 
remember as the place where the colony from Mass with Rev. Mr. 
Knight located more than 2 years ago,— in building a town they 
have done nothing as yet, though they begin to give signs of life, 
in this vicinity.°* There are ten individuals desirous of forming 
themselves into a church to be under the care of your Soc. 

At Burlington there is already quite a town with as I think a good 
prospect. Between the two a missionary could be most profitably 
employed while within 15 miles there are 3 other little centers. 
Rev. Rodney Payne has gone down there but whether he will locate 
or not I cannot tell.°* I had thought of sending one of the four 
to this field. But if Mr. Payne is the man, there will be room enough 
left. 

Up the valley of the Neosho, there are several smaller towns. 
N. W. of Hampden & 30 miles distant between the Neosho & Cot- 
tonwood is Emporia, this seems a natural point & has already a 
numerous population depending upon it, several towns (as is usu- 
ally the case at a good point) have been laid out near by— but 


56. The Rev. Richard Knight organized the Congregational church at Hampden in 
1856.—Correll, op. cit., p. 195. 


1857 Ibe, = aetew Paine settled as a Congregational missionary at Burlington in 
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this, seems to lead in the race, & must be supplied this fall.5* One 
fact renders this more important. There is an effort to establish a 
Unitarian Soc. there, which perhaps would not be attempted should 
there be a preacher of Jesus on the field. South of this on the 
Verdigris crowds of settlers are pushing in & taking possession of 
the best locations—Here will soon be new fields for operations. 
On the return from Emporia I passed over the high prairie, called 
the divide between the Kansas & the Neosho, it is beautiful & fertile, 
but will not be settled until the timbered land is all taken. 

From this survey I have become fully impressed with the absolute 
need that there should be more laborers in the field—The country 
is rapidly filling up with men who need, more than ordinary emi- 
grants, the restraining influences of the Gospel. Kansas is develop- 
ing as no new state—except perhaps California—has done, & de- 
veloping with all the elements of permanence. The question of its 
being free, is settled; though the will of the people may be de- 
feated for a little while longer, the end is certain, humanly speak- 
ing. Your Soc. in company with kindred societies, has done much 
to secure this result. The temporal as well as spiritual] interests 
of the people, are advanced most under an efficient ministry. Those 
towns give most evidence of permanent prosperity, where the 
earnest faithful preacher, was on the ground at the very beginning 
& in view of this I hope that the Society will feel it within the 
limits of their ability, to send 2 or 3 more here this fall. They can 
be employed to good advantage. Mr. Morse has just arrived; & 
starts, if it is pleasant, tomorrow, for the Southern part of the 
Territory— He was ordained previous to starting. 

The long talked of election has passed—so far as we have heard— 
without excitement. In this Co. the entire free state ticket is 
elected; & we can be free of local Border-ruffian rules. I very much 
fear, the general result will be against us; as in some districts heard 
from, large numbers of imported votes were poled.®® If we are de- 
feated, it will be with much caution that we take the next 
step. 

Yours etc. 
S. Y. Lum. 


58. The Rev. Grosvernor Morse, a member of the Andover band, began his work at 
Emporia shortly after Lum’s visit there. A description of Morse’s career is found in 
Cordley, Pioneer Days in Kansas, pp. 14-18. 

59. Lum was mistaken as to the results of this election because the Free-State party 
controlled both the council and the house. An analysis of the election is found in Wilder, 
op. cit., pp. 192-194, 
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LAWRENCE Kansas, Nov. 16th 1857 
Rev. Mitton Bapcer D. D. 
Dear BROTHER. 

I suppose that my labor for the Soc. is (for the present) ac- 
complished. Three of the brethren from Andover have arrived & 
entered their fields of labor.°° Of the two first Mr. Stors & Morse 
I hear encouraging reports & the prospect is that they are just the 
men, for the places to which they are assigned. Mr. Parker has just 
entered his field at Leavenworth, the most important & perhaps 
the most difficult missionary field in the Territory, he has not been 
on the field sufficiently long, to know what can be accomplished. 

Bro Cordley has not appeared yet on the ground _ ill health 
detained him in Michigan. We are now looking for him every 
day, & expect him to take up his possition at Lawrence. . . .® 

The members of churches East are not the only individuals, who 
should feel deeply interested in sending the right kind of mission- 
aries to Kansas— true the work of saving men is their first work 
& the influence of the truth they preach will be mainly to free from 
the slavery to sin but apart from this they are doing another 
work of no small value. They are exerting an influence more 
mighty than any other, to overthrow that great American Curse, 
slavery. In my exploration of the Territory I have found—that 
those places more than any others—where a pure gospel was 
preached—have been centers of a mighty influence for Freedom. 
Such communities are always more reliable in any emergency. 

All your Missionaries in Kansas are men of this stamp, & the 
lovers of Freedom—even though not lovers of God—have a deep 
interest in sustaining an agency that sends forth such an influence. 
I trust that until Kansas is free from all kinds of slavery, it will not 
be compelled to abate one iota of all that it desires to do for God & 
| Humanity. 

The Constitutional Convention that has been sitting at Lecomp- 
ton, has accomplished its work & adjourned, a constitution is 
framed not to be submitted to the people, though one of its pro- 
visions is to be voted upon, a provisional government is appointed 
to go in operation previous to the sitting of the Territorial Legis- 
lature to prevent that body from doing anything to inturrupt the 


60. Lum refers to the famous Andover band, Richard Cordley, Roswell D. Parker, 
Sylvester D. Storrs, and Grosvernor C. Morse. Cordley settled at Lawrence, Parker at 
Leavenworth, Storrs at Quindaro, and Morse at Emporia. The Andover band is described 
j in Cordley, Pioneer Days in Kansas, pp. 7-30. 

61. Cordley arrived in Lawrence on December 2, 1857. He presents an interesting 
description of his trip to Kansas.—lIbid., pp. 31-54. 
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operation of the plan marked out by the Convention.** Thus our 
Free State triumph is a nullity— a Pro Slavery Constitution is to 
be fastened upon us “nolentes volentes” & even before it has been 
passed upon by Congress. Perhaps such a course will succede; We 
shall see. It looks as though there might be some spice ahead, 
though we are getting pretty well used to that sort of thing. While 
such despots plan & rave, it is a pleasant peaceful thought to the 
Christian that “The Lord reigneth.” 
Your brother 
S. Y. Lum. 


LAWRENCE Dec. 30th 1857 
Rev. D. P. Noyes 
Dear BROTHER. 

Your letter came to hand by last mail, & I shall try to take an 
early opportunity to comply with your request To day I write 
on business. My last letter containing the statement of expenses 
incurred for the Soc. last Summer may not have reached you as I 
have not heard from it though I have been waiting several weeks 
in expectation. 

As it may be some fault of the mails I send it herewith. I am 
truly sorry to learn of the state of the Soc. finances for I am satisfied 
that to Kansas it will be most unwelcome news. Your Missionaries 
here are all of them in a situation where they must suffer absolutely 
without their accustomed remittance. The hard times falls most 
heavily upon them because in addition to the absence of money, 
every thing is at enormously high prices. Think of $13.—thirteen 
dollars a barrel for flour 6 to 8 for corn meal— molasses from 
$1.15 to $1.50 per gallon potatoes $1.25 bush. & every thing in 
proportion. With a prospect of much higher rates before Spring, 
& you can imagine our situation. I know of some of your Mission- 
aries who are without a dollar & some who are even worse than 
that. A family cannot live with comfort on $600, (for to begin 
with, the rent of two rooms will cost near 2 of it). What can they 
do if the supply is withheld. 

One of your Missionaries (Rev. Mr. Morse) in order to avoid 
the expense of rent, hired money to put up a little home, for which 


62. The delegates to the Lecompton constitutional convention assembled on September 
7, 1857. The convention adjourned on September 11, to meet on October 19. It finally 
adjourned on November 3. The one provision to be voted upon, as described by Lum, 
is found in section 7 of the “Schedule,” namely, the “Constitution with slavery” or the 
“Constitution with no slavery.” The Lecompton constitution is printed in Wilder, op. cit., 
pp. 177-191. An interesting study of the background of the delegates is found in Robert 
W. Johannsen, “The Lecompton Constitutional Convention: An Analysis of Its Member- 
ship,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Topeka, v. 23 (Autumn, 1957), pp. 225-243. 
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agreeing to pay an enormous rate of interest (which was better 
than to pay rent) confidentally expecting the next quarters remit- 
tance would give him the ability to meet his engagements. (I 
signed on the note) & in a few days it must be paid.—but how. I 
fear by sacrificing his home or by my sacrificing for him. I do not 
think that the churches have a right to permit their servants to be 
thrown into such positions of distress. Let them think of our possi- 
tion— first—in a new country like this, money is of necessity 
much more scarce than in an older one. Next all the necessities of 
life, are three or four times as high in price, with no resource to 
which we can turn for relief. 

I do not write this to urge that I be treated better than my com- 
panions in arms, but through fear that the account,—or the remit- 
tance might have miscarried. It is true, I am in more straightened 
circumstances than I have ever been before. In making the tour 
of the Territory I left my crops upon which I was depending for the 
support of my family—much to my pecuniary disadvantage & am 
by that cause several hundred dollars behind, but if any good has 
been done I am satisfied. 

Yours truly 
S. Y. Lum. 


LAWRENCE Kansas March 8th, 1858 
Rev Mitton Bapcer D. D. 
Dear Bro. 

Your letter making a call upon me for a March report has re- 
mained for a few days unattended to while I have been busily en- 
gaged, watching with a sick wife. Now I feel it cannot be put off 
longer & attend to it, though not as fully as I could wish. Would 
that you & the churches & the “young ministers” of the East could 
get a view of this most important field such as only a residence with 
us could give. Its demands would then be more promptly met, & 
the numbers of laborers sustained by your Soc. would be greatly 
increased. In no respect is Kansas an ordinary field, & it cannot 
be made to conform to ordinary rules, it must be furnished with the 
living preachers in numbers to keep pace with the influx of popula- 
tion, & that tide rolls in upon us by thousands. In little over three 
years, the wild unbroken prairie is teeming with life crowded with 
busy intelligent farmers, & the towns are springing up as if by 
magic are crowded by thousands of earnest business men & me- 
chanics. 
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Today we have a population sufficient to claim admittance as one 
of the “sovreign” states of the Union. The A. H.M. Soc. has done 
for these communities what it could, during the past year six have 
been sent out & are now all of them I think wielding a mighty in- 
fluence for good in large & rapidly growing communities. this 
swells the number—under the direction of the Soc—to (10) ten, 
ministering to over twenty congregations. Dividing the popula- 
tion equally amoung them each man would have the care of 10,000 
souls, scattered over a country of some 50 miles square & embrac- 
ing several centers of influence. 

The importance of placing the communities, that are springing 
up all over the Territory, under the influence of Gospel institutions 
cannot be over estimated no one who has not had an experience 
formed on the ground can appreciate the strength of the current, 
setting against truth & duty, nothing but the presence of the man 
of God, nothing but the force of truth, as it flows from his lips & 
life & shines in his life, can oppose even a partial barrier to its 
impetuous tide, as it bears the great majority on to ruin. It is 
heart rendering to witness the defection of many who were con- 
cidered lights in the churches from which they came. All former 
associations are broken up, all former barriers removed. the nar- 
row way in which it seemed easy to walk, while it was walled on 
either side, now that those walls are broken down, becomes less & 
less defined, until it is well nigh lost amoung the thousand bye paths 
that digress from it. Many a professed child of God gets bewildered 
& lost in one or another of these digressions. 

For these reasons it seems that the work in which the A. H. M. 
Soc. is engaged is of all others the most important. Churches at 
the East would suffer less by the absence of the ministry, for they 
have more colateral influences to confine & control the passions of 
men. They are surrounded by temptations less in number & in- 
fluence. 

The work is a promising one. The fruit of his labor, may not be 
always so immediately apparent numbers may not be seen flock- 
ing into the Kingdom of God under his efforts. Yet the preparation 
that will ultimate in such results is being secured, the ground is be- 
ing broken, the tough roots of a rank vegetation, are thrown up to 
the action of light & heat, & a rich, mellow, & fruitful field will ere 
long be the consequence. God grant that many laborers may 
speedily enter this great garden of the West. ; 
Yours truly. 

S. Y. Lum. 











William Sutton White, Swedenborgian Publicist 


James C. MALIN 


Part Two—KAnsAs EXEMPLAR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG AND HERBERT SPENCER 


—Concluded 


Theology and Science 


F broadly interpreted, the factor most disturbing to the theology 

of the decade of the 1870's, was the scientific mode of verifica- 
tion of everything that had been held to be knowledge. Such a 
statement of the question is so comprehensive as to cover more 
than the formal sciences. To do justice to the situation and all 
points of view, nothing less will meet the requirements of fair and 
equitable intellectual operations. More rigidly rational methods 
were being employed by many within the traditional scope of theol- 
ogy. At some points a substantial recognition was in evidence of 
social responsibilities of religion implicit in the rapid mechanization 
and urbanization of society. In that context, the emergence of more 
systematic, if not altogether scientific, methods for organizing and 
interpreting social data exerted important influences even among 
those who were not yet self-conscious about Comte, Spencer, Marx, 
and Darwin. The controversies about the interpretation of the 
statistical data of the federal census of 1870 and the deficiencies 
of its method and execution, and the near-revolutionary methods 
employed in the enumeration of 1880 left their mark. Among the 
formal sciences, the impact of geology and its allied disciplines had 
exerted a longer-term influence than the biological theories asso- 
ciated with Darwin. But the new impetus given to linguistic study 
and the criticism of written documents, supplemented by archeo- 
logical discoveries in the eastern Mediterranean area, associated 
with the history of Judaeo-Christian religion, and the crude begin- 
nings of the anthropology all entered sooner or later into most any 
extended consideration of theology. 

Wichita was no exception. During the latter part of 1877, 
Harsen, the Presbyterian minister since 1871, reviewed from a lib- 
eral point of view the doctrines of the “Westminster Confession of 
Faith,” the seventh and last of his series of sermons dealing with 
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the creation. Incidentally, this is the series that opened the rift 
between him and the more literally orthodox members of his con- 
gregation, and led to his resignation in April, 1879. In his discourse 
on the “Creation” he dismissed the literal interpretation of the Bib- 
lical account because it was intenable in the light of geology. At 
the same time he examined the scientific theories and dismissed 
them also. Other theories that made allowances for greater duration 
of time than “six days”—six revolutions of the earth around the 
sun—while not completely satisfying, he tentatively accepted them 
because there were no better ones. 

Editor White, after reporting the substance of Harsen’s survey, 
pointed out that the best authorities rejected the theories that the 
minister thought the more tenable, citing his authorities by author 
and title. Among other scientific procedures, he cited philology, the 
linguistic approach, as one form of authoritative evidence. White 
was unhappy about one aspect of Harsen’s performance. Although 
he had reason to believe that the speaker was acquainted with “an 
interpretation which is rational, scientific, and scriptural,” he made 
no reference to it. By this White meant Swedenborg’s account of 
creation, but the name was not specified and the matter was not 
pushed. Indeed, the course of a minister was not easy. A few 
weeks later, Bishop Bowman, of the Methodist church, delivered a 
similar sermon, apparently taking comparable ground on the so- 
called “long day” theory. Again White disagreed. But one point 
more is worthy of mention as evidence about how seriously this 
generation took the subject. For two hours the bishop “riveted the 
attention of the entire audience”—except a heavy weight of the 
Wichita bar “who slept the sleep of the innocent” during the whole 
time.” 

The Methodist church sponsored a lecture series during three 
winters, the early months of 1879, 1880, and 1881. Conspicuous 
among the speakers were men who, at the time, were making sci- 
ence and religion a lecture specialty. George E. Wendling, sched- 
uled for January, 1879, cancelled his engagement on account of 
illness but appeared in 1880 to deliver his reply to Ingersoll. Paige 
appeared for three lectures, February 9-11, 1880; “The Origin and 
Growth of the Worlds,” “The Evolution of Life,” and “Life.” White 


The books specifically cited were Eleazar Lord, The Epoch of Creation, Edward 
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was convinced only that the speaker was a materialist, who betrayed 
religion in his own house. If White’s reports were accurate, Paige’s 
information and logic were both quite faulty.2 The Wendling lec- 
ture of 1880 drew the fire of the Rev. A. L. Vail, Baptist minister, 
who pointed out, among other things, how in one form or another 
William Paley’s old argument was only given a new dress. Vail 
insisted the finite mind could not prove God, the infinite: “The Bible 
does not prove God, it announces him.” White added that 
Wendling’s lecture contributed nothing new; that he was merely an 
elocutionist.t It was when Wendling came in 1881 that White 
branded him as a Sartor Resartus—a mere mender of old clothes.® 

Vail presented his own views on “Creation” during the summer of 
1880, and in announcing the presentation White defined the situa- 
tion in his characteristic fashion: 

A subject of great interest to the scientific and theological mind. From 
his stand point, that of literal record and not a divine allegory, Mr. Vail will 
handle it with ability, and he will interest his hearers even though they differ 
from him. 

Possibly it is not necessary to record White’s view, that of divine 
allegory according to Swedenborg, and that the minds of both Vail 
and White were each equally firmly fixed.® 

White’s views on science and religion were manifested in several 
ways, but some of them are appropriately entered into the record 
here. Darwinism had not reached the point of extensive contro- 
versy in this area and thus was given only brief attention. White 
pointed out that—“Free determination was not a factor in Darwin’s 
doctrine of the ‘Survival of the Fittest.’” Again “it cannot apply 
to individuals who are supposed to live forever.” Starting with man, 
freedom of choice is basic fact, a man’s future is “not settled by an 
immutable law of the survival of the fittest.” If it were, there would 
be no alternative to the “Presbyterian doctrine of predestination and 
foreordination.”* “A true science is the essential basis of a true 
religion. . . .” was one of White’s assumptions, and “man must 
reach God by the inductive process and must come back to himself 
by the deductive process.” Not by external force nor by acts of 
legislation, does a man grow, only “by orderly development from 
within. All development is according to use.” 


ress, Ibid., January 15, 22, February 5, 1879; January 14, 21, February 11, 18, March 8, 
4. Ibid., March 24, 1880. 
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White was convinced that “every mistake is an incentive and a 
basis for correction,” and that eventually: 


He [man] will see clearly the effect in the cause, rather than, as now, the 


cause in the effect. . . . Knowing causes he will have much more patience 
in working out effects. . . . He will know that the evil is in the cause, 
and not in the effect. . . . He will see that causes are essentially internal 
and spiritual, and cannot be reached by any external remedy. 

For White, “God is the causative cause, . . . the central life 
of all life.” ® 


At a session of the Allen Drug Store symposium, the principals 
were two physicians, one of the soul, and one of the body, and the 
subject was their respective public responsibilities. The physician 
of the body argued that his private and his public life were separate, 
his public responsibility attaching only to his professional character, 
while his opponent was bound equally in both aspects of life. But 
the physician of the soul concluded that “After all you are bound to 
be as good a man as I am,” and after the laugh, added, “As good 
as I am, bound to be.” The editor’s verdict, when appealed to by 
the soul doctor, was that every man was obliged to be right as far 
as he had the light—but the external social effects were different 
as among men. Significantly, the article was captioned: “Being 
and Seeming.” ® 

During 1885 Henry Ward Beecher was delivering in New York 
a series of eight sermons on Evolution and Religion, later to be pub- 
lished in book form. The sixth of these was on “The Bible and Evo- 
lution,” the purpose being a reconciliation of the two. White 
thought that Beecher and many others were assuming that evolu- 
tion was the standard of truth by which the Bible was to be 
measured, and according to that standard the fate of the Bible as 
true or false was to be determined. In other words, the Bible was 
true only to the extent that it agreed with and anticipated modern 
revelation by science. White stated his own position: “As a scien- 
tific theory it [evolution] relates to what we call nature, and to 
man as an animal, while the bible . . . is a revelation of 
man’s spiritual birth and regeneration.” Under the circumstances 
White did not expect Beecher to remove any of the difficulties: 
“evolution is yet a mere theory, and in fact will always remain a 
hypothesis, more or less strongly buttressed by phenomena.” !° 

During the same year a group of young men organized the 
Wichita Secular Union, or Liberal League and brought to the city a 

8. Ibid., September 20, 1882. 
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so-called liberal, A. O. Phelps, for a series of lectures. Exercising 
the prerogative of youth, who considered themselves intellectually 
emancipated and quite sophisticated, they framed the announce- 
ment of their enterprise in the following provocative language: 
“These are liberal lectures—the kind that the ‘truly good’ call ‘in- 
fidel.’ All are invited. Lectures free. . . .”™% 

After the first lecture, White reported that “in many respects Mr. 
Phelps impresses us very favorably,” but “Mr. Phelps is as extrava- 
gant in his claims for Infidelity as the preachers are for so-called 
Christianity, as to what each has done for civilization.” He was 
given to exaggeration, to slovenly expression of thought, and as an 
advocate, was lop-sided, but for perspective, White turned to 
some general observations: 

The world has moved forward or backward by two great systems—forward 
by truths, backward by falsities. Freedom of thought has been the prime mover 
in both, for there is freedom to think falsely as well as to think truly. The man 
of the church has been as much in freedom of thought as the man not in the 
church. Science has been as dogmatic as religion has been; and the man of the 
church of to-day is as fully in the freedom of thought as the so-called scientific 
thinker. The leaders of both find many servile followers. 

Hahnemann and Harvey were persecuted as bitterly by the scientifics of the 
past as the dissenters of the church were in their day. Gallileo, Bruno, Coper- 
nicus, Tycho Brhae were sneered at, persecuted and maligned by the scientists 
of their day fully as much as they were by the church. In fact, it is true that 
the [scientific] fraternity largely instigated the church to persecute them. In 
later days we sneered at Fulton, heaped ridicule on Morse, and called Darwin 
a fool. Free thought in the church, as in the scientific school has eliminated 
many errors. Truth in its entirety is the property of no man nor of any school. 

With these preliminaries disposed of, White took up some of 
Phelps’ main points. First, the problem of infinite and finite. The 
lecturer had challenged Christianity on the ground that finite man 
can not comprehend any part of an infinite God such as the system 
presumed. In spite of this indictment of religious thought, the 
Phelps school of materialists posited eternal matter and infinite force. 
White pointed out the paradox, and spelled out the conclusion that 
if finite man could not comprehend an infinite God neither could he 
comprehend an infinite force: “Mr. Phelps said he was talking phil- 
osophically. Well, a good many philosophers have talked nonsensi- 
cally and irrationally. We insist on holding Mr. Phelps down to the 
full application of his doctrine of the unknowableness by the finite 
mind of the infinite subject.” Although Herbert Spencer was not 
named, the terminology of matter, force, and the unknowable sug- 
gest that Phelps was a disciple. 


1l. Ibid., September 28, 1885. 
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“Mr. Phelps said that religion was a matter of geography and 
brain boundary.”—that is an environmental determinist. White took 
the opposite extreme of heredity as a determinist, or at this point 
appeared to do so. But in the following paragraph he reasserted his 
usual contention. To Phelps’ contention that if religion was true, it 
should produce the same results in Mexico as in Massachusetts, 
White countered that science should do likewise. But White insisted 
that in both cases: “Each receives according to his genius, accord- 
ing to his heredity, and variously according to his receptivity.” 

Prayer was an object of Phelps’ ridicule and White reminded him: 
“That was not scientific. A careful teacher will distinguish between 
form and essence—between use and abuse. Prayer, in its essence, 
is the innermost desire of the soul, and all men not only receive but 
act from this principle.” Although objecting to the illustration of the 
mother-child relationship used, the old bachelor “self-abnegator,” at 
any rate, revealed himself in the correction offered: “Every act of 
the mother is in answer to the prayer of the child. The child is a 
bundle of prayer appealing to the mother.” It might reach for a 
flame or for the moon. So man might “ask for the impossible or the 
hurtful.” Apparently the statement had been made that, although 
there was no proof of God, yet, should there be one, Phelps could 
trust him without knowing anything about him and need not pray 
to him. White interjected: “Nothing could be more unscientific.” 
The editor’s view was that trust is in relation to knowledge. He sug- 
gested that Phelps “resurrected some old dogmas and then reburied 
them.” Phelps claimed “that if a [theological] dogma was true four 
or five centuries ago, it ought to be true now.” If so, White insisted 
that the same principle would apply to scientific dogmas. He re- 
minded Phelps that “a dogma is not the truth, but our apprehension 
of the truth . . .” and was subject to reappraisal.!? 

In White’s remarks introductory to his report on the next lecture, 
he conceded that from Phelps’ standpoint the lecture was an able 
presentation: “But we object to his standpoint. We do not think 
it a central one.” Two themes received attention in the report: a 
further comparative discussion of theological and scientific hypothe- 
ses, and a refutation of Phelps’ evaluation of doubt. 

On the first of these subjects White stated his own view: 

Theology, so far as it is hypothetical, is scientific just as much as evolution is. 


Both are erected upon the experiences and observations of men, and science may 
be rational or irrational. The Ptolemaic system was scientific, but it was irra- 
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tional. Scientific theology has its free thinkers as well as Scientific Evolution, 
Conservation of Energy, the molecular or the atomic theories of scientists. 

Theology has its hypotheses and science so-called, has, if anything, more. 
Even the most exact sciences must start from axiomatic, self-evident truths, 
which the mind accepts, almost intuitively. Theology has its enlightened doubt- 
ers who have faith in better things, and more rational theories and systems of 
truth. It is in the loud-mouthed whoopers-up on the outskirts of thought who 
hold to the irrational dogmas so well, so soundly and so effectively denounced 
by Mr. Phelps. 

Two points may be placed in sharper focus at this stage of the 
presentation: first, systems of thought are frequently brought into 
a disrepute by irresponsible controversalists who confuse the essen- 
tial issues by injecting elements that are not central, secondly, nega- 
tive and destructive criticism is easy, offers opportunity for notoriety, 
but is not necessarily an evidence of any capacity for constructive 
or original thought. 

Phelps had opened his second lecture with a glorification of 
doubt; all advancement was “ascribed to doubt and the doubters.” 
White condemned this extreme position as unphilosophical and un- 
scientific; “It was a one-sided statement of the case, and that the 
unconsequential side—the negative side. The truth is that doubt 
never accomplished anything.” Possibly he had forgotten the second 
and third of his own “Sartor Resartus” contributions to the Beacon 
of February and March, 1875, when he had taken the same ex- 
treme application of the Descartian principle of doubt. At any 
rate, a decade had intervened and now he replied to Phelps that: 
“It is the affirmative state of the mind that enables it to perform 
every act which is its own act. . . . The thinker constructs his 
philosophy not on doubt, but on faith. The doubting architect 
would never build a magnificent temple. The man who denies 
does not doubt or he would not deny. He denies because he sees 
intellectually and rationally, and then he constructs by rational 
faith.” In other words, denial is not rationally possible except the 
denier has faith, positive conviction about constructive thought. 
But lest he had been too negative in his criticisms, White con- 
cluded his remarks by asserting: “We like any man who can stir 
the people to think.” #8 

Phelps delivered four lectures in his series, the first three, Sep- 
tember 28-30, financed by the Secular Union, the fourth, October 
1, was a test of local interest, which was negative, the voluntary 
collection yielded only four dollars. This final lecture had ridiculed 
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the Christian plan of salvation. Whether or not he approved the 
method of argument is not clear, but White made his position un- 
equivocally clear that no literalist could answer Phelps or Inger- 
soll.14 

The Secular Union’s lecture series had focused attention 
upon two points of view; those of the materialist, Phelps, and the 
Swedenborgian theologian—Editor White. So far as the orthodox 
Christian ministry was concerned both were heretics. The cham- 
pion of orthodoxy who entered the lists was the Rev. E. H. Edson, 
the rector of St. Johns Protestant Episcopal Church, a relative new- 
comer to Wichita. A young man himself, he issued an invitation 
directed “especially to the young men of the city,” the formal 
published “card” being headlined: “To the Liberal League,” and 
dated October 23, 1885. On successive Sunday evenings, a series of 
three lectures would be given on the general theme, “Evidences of 
Christianity.” Evidently Edson intended to be tactful and correct 
in his approach, explaining carefully that: 

These lectures are not intended to be an answer to any man, nor a challenge 
to any. I respect the individual rights of all men, and no individual or class of 
individuals will be assailed. . . . From the title of your society and its 
work in the past I infer that you desire to receive light upon the subject of my 
lectures. ‘ 

In response to the first lecture “One of the Liberals,” or so he 
signed himself, reported “What they think of it,”"—“dogmatic and 
pedagogical,” and 
Mr. Edson quite mistakes the character, intelligence and experience of the 
members of the Secular Union, if he expects to effect any change of their 
views by the stale sylogistic sophisms and theological dogmas. The story of 
the watch found in the desert, etc. 

Every portion of matter exhibits phenomena, but no one can hence reason 
that these phenomena are the result of intelligent design. They are the 
product of the properties of matter. 

Of course, the young liberal was too immature philosophically 
to realize that he had given no answer to the question; he had only 
restated it in a different form which required him to explain how 
matter had acquired the identifiable properties which he assigned 
to it. 

“Another Liberal” criticized adversely Edson’s title “The Evi- 
dences of Christianity” and demanded definitions of God, of Christi- 
anity, proof of the existence of God, or of the Christian conception 
of God. He insisted there are many Gods. He asked whether the 
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Edson God meant “an aggregate of natural forces,” or “a person of 
parts and passions, a material substance, a something separate and 
apart from nature, or natural forces.” Edson said that no one had 
proved there was no God, but the “Liberal” countered that Edson 
not only assumed a God, but requires “us to believe or be damned,” 
and excluded all other Gods. In general terms the “Liberal” in- 
sisted that all people believed in Gods, and used the same argu- 
ment Edson used; even Thomas Paine would have accepted it. 
Furthermore “Liberal” pointed out that evidence of general truths 
did not prove that they were the exclusive property of Christianity. 
Also, even if the idea of God was accepted, that did not prove that 
the earth was made in six days, and “that he made man, and did 
such a bad job of it that it was necessary to murder a part of himself 
to correct the blunder, and that even this is only a partial correc- 
tion.” In closing, the “Liberal” reminded Edson that he had 
promised information: “We hope he will define his terms and get 
down to business. . . . We want evidence, if he has it. Nothing 
but facts will do us. Let Mr. Edson try again.” 

The second Edson lecture afforded no more satisfaction to the 
young men of the Secular Union than the first. The liberal who 
commented in a letter to the Beacon explained that he had not 
considered it “advisable to offer any criticisms on the stale absurdi- 
ties advanced .” and then continued sententiously: 
for it did not appear that those who had listened to such dogmas for many 
years, and who still hold allegiance to them, would patiently consider anything 
presented in opposition to them; and unprejudiced investigators in search of 
naked truth readily discovered that the lecture was but a series of postulates— 
empty shells, pericarps of a past age, shed from an old theological tree that 
grew from the soil of ignorance in an atmosphere of superstition and dread. 

With reluctance, however, this “Liberal” yielded to the insistence 
of his associates. He conceded, in a qualified form, Edson’s propo- 
sition that things are believed that are not known—yes, tentatively, 
when not contrary to known facts. He rejected Edson’s comparison 
of the morals of heathendom and Christianity by contrasting 
ancient Rome with modern England and America, challenging as 
a matter of method, the contrast of civilizations from different time 
periods. Lastly, “Liberal” rejected Edson’s definition of God— 
according to Edson, God “amounted to a nothing-something,” and a 
miracle was a war against nature by this “nothing-something” in 
which nature is defeated for a time.1* Without Edson’s own lan- 
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guage, or a more objective summary of it as a guide, it is impossi- 
ble to conclude with certainty what Edson had said. The wording 
reported implies that Edson’s definition of God was in the tradi- 
tion of mystical Christianity under the influence of Neoplatonism. 
The miracle reference implies that “Liberal” was thinking in the 
mechanistic tradition of Greek philosophy which posited the prin- 
ciple that every effect must have a cause. The Swedenborg theol- 
ogy had followed the Neoplatonic version that made no exception 
even in the case of “miracles.” 

The Beacon did not print any criticism of the third of Edson’s 
lectures, from the liberal point of view, but White himself took 
over the task of summing up. The situation had become most 
complex and reflected much more than what appeared on the sur- 
face. The evidence is not available from which to make a satis- 
fying analysis, but some of the more obvious elements may be 
specified. Edson’s tenure as rector had been brief, but the attend- 
ance had grown beyond the capacity of the church; the building 
was remodeled and enlarged, being completed in September, and 
officially recognized in the visit of Bishop Vail in mid-October. 
At that time Bishop Vail had been most tactful in complimenting 
the congregation and the rector, including a rather insistent ad- 
monition urged upon all, “the duty of . . . tolerance in their 
dealings with one another. . . . The motto of the Church is 
‘Unity in essentials, liberty in non-essentials and charity in all 
things.’” As already noted, in another context, Edson preached 
his farewell sermon in March, 1886, explaining how he had been 
compelled to resign because of the issue of freedom of opinion. 
The Secular Union lectures had come immediately after Bishop 
Vail’s visit. Here is a case where there was more fire than visible 
smoke. 

As commentator on the lectures, White was speaking as an out- 
sider as respects both the church and the union. Speaking of Ed- 
son’s series: “The effort was certainly deserving of a larger hear- 
ing . . . his style and matter indicate maturity of intellect.” 
White made no attempt to summarize the doctrinal arguments, 
pointing out that as was necessary in order to convince others, Ed- 
son had first convinced himself of their validity: “He has dis- 
ciplined his intellect to implicit belief; after all, probably the most 
enviable state of mind.” In conclusion White insisted that: “In 
these lectures, Mr. Edson has acquitted himself with much credit. 
They have been scholarly, earnest and eloquent and would make 
a good showing in printed form.” One victory on White’s part 
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should not be passed over without recognition. By heroic effort 
he had refrained from disagreeing with anything said by either 
Edson or the liberal letter writers, or from using their remarks as a 
peg upon which to hang a Swedenborgian lecture. He had a more 
immediate and delicate office to perform. 

Edson did not get off unscathed. White wrote in much the 
same spirit which he had noted about four weeks earlier in re- 
porting Vail’s visit: “The venerable Bishop Vail preached an af- 
fectionate discourse . . . in which the advice of a father was 
mingled with the dignity of the sage.” This is all the more note- 
worthy for White because Edson had taken exception to one of 
White’s extended editorial essays on the theory of government and 
had persisted in having his say through several sharp exchanges. 
But returning to the Secular Union lectures question, White com- 
mented: 

Mr. Edson is yet a young man. . . . Of course, as a young champion, he 
feels it incumbent on himself to make formal battle with the foes of Christianity, 
still the reporter doubts the efficacy of any set argument on this subject. If 


at this day Christianity is not a proved and substantiated fact, it can never be 
made so by discussion. 


The next step in the task of orienting the unfortunate controversy 


in the perspective of history demonstrated White’s role as sage: 


It has been fifteen centuries now since Celsus [c. 180] made his celebrated 
argument against the religion of Christ. This covered every objection that 
has ever been urged, and is the quiver from which Voltaire, Payne, and In- 
gersoll and the whole crowd of infidels have drawn their keenest shafts. At 
the time this argument of Celsus was made Christianity was yet struggling for 
existence, and every point he made met with instant and hearty approval in 
both the literary and scientific circles of the [Roman] empire. The claims of 
Christianity were certainly effectually answered and refuted, so far as human 
reason could do it. But strange as it may seem, the Christians not only sur- 
vived this tremendous shock, but it seemed to inspire them. . . . [soon] 
pagan Rome bowed to the supremacy of the cross.17 


Revivalist Methods 


Well established in the traditions of many of the Protestant re- 
ligious denominations was the annual revival meeting, or protracted 
meeting. Because services were held at least once a day over a 
period of some weeks, the regular pastor was assisted by other 
ministers of the community in some form of joint or co-operative 
effort, or a preacher and/or a singer was brought in—often people 
who were more or less professional exhorters. When the Metho- 
dist revival was scheduled for February, 1877, Editor White agreed 


17. Ibid., November 9, 1885. The account of Vail’s visit is in ibid., October 19, 1885. 
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that “a revival of true religion is one of the great needs of the day.” 
He objected however to emotionalism and excitement of fear as 
the basis of decision: 

Let us have a new departure in the methods and aims of this revival. Arouse 
and convince the rational faculties rather than appeal to the fear of punish- 
ment or the hope of reward, both of which are based upon pure selfishness 
which is the essence of hell. 

Again, placing the negative and the positive in contrast, and im- 
plying the term conversion as distinct from regeneration, he ad- 
monished: “Tell us that regeneration is not the operation of a mo- 
ment, nor of the duration of a revival . . ._ ; that it is the work 
of a lifetime, however lengthened. . . . Religion teaches men, not 
how to die, but how to live here, in order to live hereafter.” Further- 
more, in emphasizing that conversion actuated by fear of punish- 
ment or hope of reward was “pure selfishness,” self-love, the source 
of evil and “the essence of hell,” he emphasized in the positive 
sense that “true religion” includes not only the individual, but so- 
ciety, government, justice, equity, “that it is the very breath of the 
physical, moral and spiritual life of every man.” All this was “New 
Church” doctrine, but without the label, and White was urging this 
doctrine in true Swedenborgian tradition; not as that of a compet- 
ing denomination or sect, but as a religion of life adapted into the 
existing churches, until unity of doctrine would ultimate in unity 
in one church: “Orderly, gradual and continuous growth is the law 
of the spiritual as well as the physical man.” 18 

The following year White challenged the sermon of the Rev. J. P. 
Harsen, Presbyterian minister, on the conversion of Zacheus, insist- 
ing that it cannot be synonymous with regeneration. By conversion, 
White insisted, a man “has simply ceased to do evil; and then he 
must learn, gradually, to do well. He can, and will have to, learn 
while life lasts.” Furthermore, he can never attain “the humanly 
possible state of regeneration.” White persisted in urging the prac- 
tical importance of the distinction by arguing that the doctrine of 
instantaneous conversion and regeneration was not only untrue, but 
hurtful—there were innumerable causes that have led up to a con- 
version. Harsen replied to the Beacon, defining his view of con- 
version and of sanctification, equating the latter term with White's 
term regeneration, not warranted by the Bible. In Harsen’s lan- 
guage, regeneration is an act, not a process: “Regeneration is the 
work of God; conversion is the work of man.” Evidently, the two 


18. Weekly Beacon, February 14, 1877. 
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men were not using the same language, although they were using 
the same English words.” 

Only a few selected examples can be used here, chosen to illus- 
trate so wide a variety of implications of revival practice as they 
stimulated White into action. One of these instances occurred in 
November-December, 1881, when the Rev. John Kelly was being 
assisted by a Mr. Gibler. The latter organized his sermon on re- 
demption under three heads: Who came? for what? and the 
scope of His work? The answer to the first question was that 
Christ came as the “representative man.” The second question was 
answered: “He came, only and solely, to die!!! That is so-called 
orthodoxy boiled down.” White argued that if Christ came as a 
representative, a vicarious Savior, to assume the penalty for the 
sins of the world and expiate them on the Cross—that and nothing 
else—then he was totally distinct from God. That was inconsistent 
with his Godhead. 

Conventionally, the Cross was associated with death; but White 
insisted there is no death, not even of the natural body which never 
lived, only transformations of the material into successive recep- 
tacles of life in innumerable forms since Adam. In this context, 
Christ’s material body did not die. In such a universe the only kind 
of death is of the soul, and this is not annihilation—the soul is eternal 
—but also mere change of form. The death from which Christ 
came to save men was the substantial death of the soul—the kind 
of death that came into the world with the fall of Adam. God did 
not create death, “He is life. ” Spiritual death for man in 
this sense is suffering the torments of hell to eternity. If Christ was 
a substitute, a representative man, according to this reasoning he 
would be suffering the torments of hell to eternity. Actually, Christ's 
so-called death on the Cross was not redemption, it was a crime, 
murder, not a holy sacrifice, but incidental to redemption: “The 
real sacrifice He made, was in the consecration of His assumed hu- 
manity to the work of redemption. He came . . . to point out 
the path of life and to remove . . . the hellish obstacles that 
prevented man’s from walking there in.” The death of Christ on the 
Cross, at the hands of the Jews, White insisted, represented the con- 
summation of the Jewish church, done by the will and acts of de- 
praved men. Christ came to re-establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth and in heaven—the Christian church to replace the Israelitish 
church. 


19. Ibid., February 20, 27, 1878. 
14—-8804 
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White was certain that the preacher was equally in error about 
the scope of Christ’s works: “The Lord came, and comes contin- 
ually, not to save men from the penalty of their sins,” but “to give us 
the truth, that it might persuade . . . us” and thus “save us 
from” further sinning. According to Swedenborg’s rationalism, 
every sin had its penalty; for sins already committed the penalties 
followed as cause and effect, and according to order no penalty 
could be remitted or transferred—not even the Lord could inter- 
vene contrary to order.”° 

At the revival meetings one type of religious doctrine was being 
expounded and the success of the effort in terms of conversions de- 
pended upon the ability of the exhorters to convince their hearers of 
the exclusive truth of their plan of salvation. On the other hand, 
White’s unrelenting attack was devastating; his adverse criticisms of 
the validity of their doctrine, and his presentation of his own, argued 
with incisive logic, was directed to appeal to the rational faculty in 
contrast with emotion and fear. In addition to the issue of validity 
of religious doctrine in itself, he was repeatedly going further and 
was declaring unequivocally that the revivalist doctrines were not 
only false, but they were positively vicious, sinful, and that these 
“false doctrines” were “the cause of evil.” That was his headline, 
and a few months earlier, he had declared with brutal directness that 
the doctrine of the “vicarious Atonement is . . . the prime 
cause of social evils and disorders of the world. It amounts to a 
license tosin . . ., and under the delusion of escaping the pen- 
alties by a last minute “conversion.” The plain implication was that 
this doctrine upon which the revival was based was a fraud perpe- 
trated by the church upon a gullible public—that the “license to 
sin” had no efficacy. In addition, the questions of religion and the 
liquor traffic, in its prohibition phase, had become entangled and the 
revivalists tended to make liquor and its associations the chief source 
of evil in Kansas. The fury of Kelly’s blasts at the Wichita press and 
especially at the Beacon are thus easily understandable.2? 

Revival efforts continued through January, 1882, attention being 
focused for most of the month upon the efforts of a woman evange- 
list, a Mrs. Rogers. Evidently, White was much impressed by her 
personality and ability. At the close of her series of meetings he 
conceded the great interest she had aroused, but only time would 

20. Ibid., December 7, 1881. 


21. Ibid., August 3, 1881. 


22. Ibid., December 7, 14, 1881. This one, and later conflicts, have been presented in 
the section on “The Pulpit and the Press.” 
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tell, he warned, about the lasting results. Any failure, he reminded 
his readers, was not her fault, but her honesty, warmth of heart, and 
other qualities could prevent the evil results of false principles and 
irrational methods: 

A falsity in the church (a spiritual sphere) flows down with a demoralizing 
and degrading effect into all the so-called practical spheres. We term them 
“so-called practical” spheres for we profoundly believe that the spiritual sphere 
of all spheres is the most practical, for in that sphere is built up and culminates 
all the activities of life on all planes of thought and action. The spiritual 
sphere, represented by the church, is the character sphere, and character is 
the only treasure that any man can lay up against the day of wrath—the only 
treasure that moth and rust will not corrupt. Every rational man must hope 
that her labors were full of substantial meat and drink which will strengthen 
and vitalize the moral tone of this city.23 

On Sunday morning, January 29, the Rev. J. D. Hewitt, Presby- 
terian, asked the general question why the world had not been 
converted, and answered: “Because their deeds are evil, therefore 
they love darkness rather than light.” White reported this much 
of the preacher’s idea with qualified approval resorting to his 
characteristic “but” technique: “That is the truth, but it is not all 
of the truth. May not the quality of the light be some to blame? 
Evidently the Lord thought so, for He came to bring light to the 
world. Is it not possible that the light He brought has been ob- 
scured or falsified?” The editor reminded his readers that Protes- 
tants accused the Catholics of having obscured the light: “Let 
the [Protestant] church examine the quality of the light it calls 
divine light.” 

Regardless of Hewitt’s possible response to this admonition, White 
pretended to do some examining on his own account. The Rev. 
John Kelly was the recipient of the honor of the Beacon’s presence 
at the evening service of the same Sunday where the minister 
proposed to follow up the revival series by Wednesday evening 
cottage prayer meetings. The city was divided for this purpose 
into four sections, and the homes of as many members of the con- 
gregation were designated as meeting places, a general service to 
follow at the church on Thursday evening. Kelly announced that 
these exercises were to be continued until Wichita was saved. 
White pointed out that this procedure was not in the Apostolic 
tradition: “they were sent out to teach the truth” and the people 
convinced rationally of the truth accepted it and were saved by 
His loving mercy. On the contrary, “the tenor of Brother Kelly’s 
prayer, Sunday night, was an appeal to God to have mercy and 


23. Ibid., January 25, 1882. 
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save the people. That was a waste of breath.” It was worse: 
“every appeal for mercy is a charge that He is not a merciful and 
saving God. . . . Praying won't save the people. The idea 
that God will save men because of somebody else’s prayer, is a 
monstrous heresy.” White admonished them: “If these prayer 
meetings are to bring a pressure on God to save Wichita, they will 
be a failure. God will come to Wichita as fast as Wichita will re- 
ceive Him, and if Wichita won’t receive Him, He can’t come. The 
people are not to be converted by this beseiging throne of grace.” 
White had referred them to the Apostolic method, the teaching of 
the truth to the people; the decision to accept it was theirs not 
God’s: “He has mercy, infinite mercy, all the time” if only man 
will receive—“Wichita is to be saved [if she is saved] by a knowl- 
edge of God’s truth, and an obedience to His commands. . . .”* 

In the same issue of the Beacon and in the same context, White 
wrote another editorial, not captioned, but later referred to as 
“Prayer and the Mercy of God.” The inspiration for the article 
reached back by a chain of circumstances to the German philoso- 
pher-scientist and poet, Goethe. As attributed to him, at second 
hand, he had admitted “that he never read of a murder or any other 
horrid crime that he did not fear that under certain conditions he 
might be capable of perpetrating the same.” A distinguished Ameri- 
can minister had confessed that the identical sentiment, applied to 
himself, but drew his own conclusion: “Brethern, if we are not 
murderers, burglars and incendiaries, it is due to the mercy of God 
which has prevented us from the commission of these crimes.” 
This rationalization infuriated White—a selective mercy of God! 
Such “mercy” is not mercy, and such a God who could but would 
not prevent murder and thus save both murderer and victim 
“is no God worthy of the name. . . . The spirit of murder leads to the 
act, and there is no power in Heaven or on Earth to prevent a man having the 
spirit or cultivating the spirit of murder, save the man himself, and man can 
prevent himself only so far as he receives into his mind and heart those 
principles of mercy, of love to God and the neighbor, which our Father is 
continually offering to each of us.” 
In White’s opinion the key to the whole problem was self-love: 
“The love of self has in it the possibility of every crime. The sup- 
pression of this love of self is man’s duty and not God’s. Man 
must have the desire to suppress it, or God can give him no power to 
do it.” 

In undertaking to answer one minister, White succeeded only in 
24, Ibid., February 1, 1882. 
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arousing another. Elder Poole, of the Christian church read the 
above editorial in the pulpit and commented upon it the following 
Sunday, branding it “poor logic and poor theology. . . . God 
never comes to any man. Man must go to God.” White repeated 
substantially his previous central points. Although not so prevalent 
as formerly, he pointed out that the opinion still prevailed “to an 
alarming extent, that the will and purposes of God are to be 
changed by prayer. . . . that God is not always merciful, but 
is made merciful by the prayer . . .” of man. “If a man knew 
what he was doing it would be blasphemous.” In his closing 
sentence, White stated his own doctrine by a definition: “Prayer 
is an outward expression of an inward desire, and it works a change 
in the suppliant and not in God.” * 

When a minister provided an opportunity White praised him, al- 
though, as in the case of Hewitt, on occasion he had disagreed with 
him on doctrine, and waged open warfare on him on account of his 
participation in prohibition politics. Hewitt’s sermon of April 2, 
1882, was reported under the caption, “The Dawn” when White pro- 
nounced the message as “correct doctrine.” In this Hewitt had 
controverted the common idea of conversion, and compared the 
spiritual growth to the natural growth of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. “Conversion was just the beginning of the new life. 

All truth . . . must be received by the individual in 
freedom. No force or compulsion must be used to compel him to 
receive it in his understanding and affections. . . .” 6 

Three years later a review of the revival issue called attention to 
two in progress in Wichita proper, and one in West Wichita, all 
crowded. According to the conventional language on such occa- 
sions, many souls were being saved, but—that ubiquitous but—“If 
these revivals are of any spiritual value to the man and to the com- 
munity, we will see the effects in our social and business life.” Since 
the revivals had been in progress two suicides and two attempts at 
murder had occurred. Although there was no necessary connection, 
self-love drove to crime and to the mourners’ bench. The fear upon 
which the revival thrived was the same as the fear of the peniten- 
tiary. And then White inquired whether schools and colleges could 
teach their subject by emotion and fear?—“Next to the character 


25. Ibid., February 8, 1882. Men had become so accustomed to pressure, organized 
to persuade; propaganda had become so prevalent in man’s thought; and principle of right 
and wrong so hazy, that the assumption was tacitly made that all that was ever necessary, 
even at the spiritual level, was to organize and apply pressure to God, and he would yield 
as group conditioned men yield under the “group struggle” principle of operations. 

26. Ibid., April 5, 1882. 
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of the truths taught, comes, in importance, the methods of teach- 
ing.” Nearly two years later, and shortly before leaving his editorial 
chair, White was still teaching his own doctrine, and was objecting 
to teaching religion by emotion: “Religion is not something for a 
man to get. It is something for the man to be. It is a life, and 
not a mere faith or belief. . . .”77 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY; MAN, FREEDOM, AND UsE 


The effect upon society of science and technology through 
mechanical powered machines had been a matter of increasing 
concern with the passing of the 19th century. Particularly dis. 
turbed were those who were anxious about the fate of human 
freedom. Central to White’s philosophy was freedom—not “Lib- 
erty, Equality, and Fraternity.” Two very different philosophies. 
In watching railroad consolidation, the growth of other industrial 
monopolies, the concentration of capital in corporations, the arbi- 
trary conduct of organized labor, White asserted that: 

Every new invention, ever[y] fresh discovery of science seems to increase the 
wealth in the hands of the few. ; 

Machinery in the hands of selfish capital, is not only not emancipating, 
but enslaving, the masses, and by the division, subdivision and unlimited 
specialization of skilled labor, the class of artisans is becoming degraded into 
mere factory hands, hardly one of whom can make a shoe, a coat, a piano 
or an engine. The number is constantly decreasing, of those who can take 
their kit of tools and start out to do for themselves. In the first place they 
are not educated as artisans, but are skilled only in the manufacture of parts, 
and in the second place they cannot compete against capital. They are as 
much tied down to the factories of their masters as the serfs of Russia were 
to the soil, Every incorporated company for any purpose, is a blow at the 
individual independence of the man.28 


White was most accurate in analysis of what was taking place; 
the passing of the skilled artisan and the deprivation of the worker 
of even the opportunity to feel pride in the thing he made and the 
skill with which he wrought a completed product. With this loss 
of pride in his trade and in himself as an artisan, the worker was 
without incentive. White was himself an artisan, a printer by the 
apprentice route. The artisan’s trade was a way of life as well 
as employment by which to earn a living. Although White’s pri- 
mary concern in this editorial was the artisan, small business and 
the farmer were involved. The corporation was the nemesis of 
small business. The farmer, under the impact of the horse-power 


27. Daily Beacon, January 31, 1885; November 15, 1886. 
28. Weekly Beacon, June 29, 1881. 
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revolution in agriculture and the mechanization of other segments 
of society, was experiencing a different but a comparable displace- 
ment. White had been a farmer and still owned a farm, and was 
a partner in a newspaper plant faced with the hazards of bigness. 
As individual enterprises, owners of farms and small businesses 
had had pride in their personal independence and accomplishment. 
But all three, artisan, farmer, and small business man, found them- 
selves threatened or deprived of their traditional position and 
function in this flux induced by mechanization of society and had 
not succeeded in a new orientation and adjustment. As were 
some others, White was analyzing with keen perception what was 
taking place, but without finding in positive terms the means of 
adjustment to the new conditions of life that would afford incentive 
to effort, pride in work, and safeguards to freedom. The old had 
slipped away without the new being created, and the result was 
frustration and blind revolt. And the end was not yet. Was a 
reconciliation possible, not of freedom to mechanization, but of 
mechanization to freedom? 

The subject could be discussed at length in this strictly presentist 
context, but something would still be wanting. Man’s primitive past 
arises yet to haunt him. Through the process by which he is said 
to have been civilized from a state of savagery, he learned the 
ideal of combining his contriving brain and his skillful hand in 
conceiving an idea and actualizing it out of raw or unformed ma- 
terial. Aristotle called this entelechy — potentiality actualized. 
God is pure Act. Man, the microcosm, expresses his innermost 
self and comes nearest to his realization of God in exercising this 
freedom to convert his potentiality into Act. Being finite, not in- 
finite, he falls short of pure Act, but his ideal is not satisfied unless 
he has done the best his talents and circumstances permit. 

Aristotle defined virtue in these terms, “if everything is success- 
fully performed when it it performed in accordance with its proper 
excellence, it follows that the good of man is an activity of soul 
in accordance with virtue. ” The Christian mystics had 
emphasized this practical aspect as integral also with the complete 
life. John Tauler, the German mystic, has expressed this ideal— 
to make shoes so as “to be a pattern to all.” Dr. Carl Jung, psychia- 
trist, insists that mankind has acquired a “collective unconscious,” 
but whether or not this is valid, human culture has developed an 
archetype of cultural behavior that is more deeply embedded in 
his individuality than man is aware—as economics, as ethics, as 
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aesthetics, as unity of personality, and as unity in God. Mechaniza- 
tion had made the worker “skilled only in the manufacture of 
parts”—neither his life nor the thing made was an expression 
of completion, self-realization. 

Referring some months later to the game of shinny, White titled 

an editorial: “Every Fellow Shinnies On His Own Side”—his goal 
is victory for himself: “Self-love is the deadly virus in religion, 
in politics, in society, in the family and in the individual,” and 
breeds war, not peace. He then paraphrased Swedenborg: “self- 
love and love of the world are the ruling loves of the hells; they 
make hell. . . . the love of God and the neighbor are the 
ruling loves of the heavens—they make heaven.” Likewise, follow- 
ing Swedenborg, knowledge in and for itself is not virtue. Its 
instruments are subject to use for either good or for evil: 
Every discovery of science, every victory over the silent and imponderable 
agencies of nature only place new instruments of torture and death in the hands 
of self-love. Every school, college and seminary of learning, every advance and 
development of the intellect of the age, is but increasing the power of evil. 
Society is engaged in a desperate struggle against the evils that infest it, and 
the warfare is in vain, because society manufactures them faster than it eradi- 
cates. 

White saw the fatal error inherent in this system, motivated by the 

evil of self-love, embodied in the penal or police state as the ex- 
ponent of a blind faith in regeneration of man by the enactment of a 
law and coercion in its enforcement. His argument was that the in- 
tervention of the police state deprived man of freedom of choice, 
thus also of the personal responsibility for his acts that is essential to 
ethical conduct. Incidentally, the statement of this basic ethical 
principle occurred at least as far back in time as Aristotle. The faith 
in the efficacy of a law in the hands of the police state was a major 
delusion of the late 19th century: 
The ingenuity of the evil forces of society surpass the ingenuity of the law 
makers, and no law can be made that self-love cannot drive through it with a 
coach and four. And yet the moral and religious elements of society have be- 
come so depraved and impotent that, for every form of evil, internal and ex- 
ternal, they seek an external application of force. 

But basic to White’s contention was the insistence that the origin 
of evil is internal, whether corruption in office, the ruthless exactions 
of monopolies, the abuses of labor unions, the liquor traffic, murder, 
sex crimes, or theft. “Penal statutes and policemen” applied ex- 
ternally to the outward manifestations of evil are worse than futile. 
They aggravate the evil by requiring more statutes and policemen, 
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an endless cumulative spiral. Evil, being internal, requires an in- 
ternal remedy, “The Golden Rule of God,” and, “The remedy will 
have to be worked out through the slow procession of the centuries. 

In the meantime there will be revolution in the religious, 
civil and social ethics of to-day.” *° 

The ice and snow storm of February 21, 1882, snapped off tele- 

phone poles, snarled the wires, and disrupted communications. 
Telephone service was quite new, but already it was a necessity. 
The storm was more than local, paralyzing New York City’s com- 
munications and causing losses or even disaster over a large part of 
the world already dependent upon machines: 
This slight interruption showed us how convenient and necessary this latest 
scientific appliance has become. Science is ameliorating the condition of the 
people, facilitating exchanges, increasing the supplies, multiplying our pro- 
ductive facilities, and in many ways, revolutionizing the industries and thought 
of the world, and while we seem to be growing more independent, richer and 
more prosperous, yet we are becoming more dependent upon these external 
mechanical appliances. If they work well it is all right. If they work badly, it’s 
all wrong. 

White questioned whether the individual was “deriving substan- 
tial benefit” from the machinery and labor saving devices. Although 
“in the aggregate we seem to be growing stronger, it is a growing at 
the expense of the individual and the growth is only seeming. If all 

. labor . . . could be performed by machinery, would 
the world be strong or weak?” There would be production, but no 
one with the means to buy. If supply doubles and wants increase 
at the same ratio is a man any richer? If a machine makes possible 
the discharge of 75 percent of the workers and no one else is in a 
position to employ them, “has it added anything to the sum of human 
happiness?” Labor saving machines require long readjustment pe- 
riods: 

In every new discovery and application of mechanical energy, there is loss 
and destruction to some vested interest, and adaptation to the changed condi- 
tion is accomplished with loss, distress and sore suffering. Substitution of one 
thing requires the death of the other thing, and what is one man’s gain is an- 
other man’s loss. The human family seems to be preying on itself, as well as on 
all below it. Is this its normal condition? . . . If the genius of one man 
discovers a new and useful application of the forces of nature, he has to seek 
the protection of the law against those who would rob him of the reward and 


the profits of his discovery, and he in turn becomes a robber in levying an ex- 
cessive royalty on all the public. 
29. Ibid., December 7, 1881, supplementing especially the preceding citation. The 


major arguments about the interrelations among the three types of institutions, church 
school, and state—are too numerous to make any complete citation practicable. , 
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In every invention of machines, there is a surrender of individual power and 
independence to the machine. If a man owns a horse, he surrenders a part of 
his vitality to the horse, and finally the horse becomes a necessity. . . . The 
question is how long can we stand the surrender of vital force to machinery? 
Isn’t our servant, science, becoming our master? 

The world rides to-day, whereas yesterday it walked, and its “calves” are 
dwindling in size and strength, and if tomorrow it was deprived of its vehicles 
it couldn’t walk because it has no “calves.” 

There is a quick adaptation to the luxury of scientific supports, to mechanical 
aids and whatever strength the machine gets the body loses. The man and the 
machine are strong combined, but divide them by natural or artificial causes 
and both are impotent.3° 


In all this apparently pessimistic analysis of science, invention, and 
machines, White wrote in Swedenborgian perspective. Conspicu- 
ously applicable to the problem in hand was the doctrine of uses. 
Knowledges, sciences, learning, skills,—by whatever name they were 
instruments which man in freedom might use for good or for evil. 
Pointedly, and with a certain partisan zest, sharpened by many en- 
counters, White took the Topeka Commonwealth to task on the sub- 
ject of science in the schools—“Tell us, “What For?” The Common- 
wealth had said that: “it cannot be considered true that the world 
was made for man, but it is certainly true that if there exists a science 
that cannot be shown to be useful to man, that science is unworthy 
of human study.” White asked two questions. First, if the world 
was not made for man, “what was it made for?” Second, what is 
use? The second proposition: 
strikes us as supremely nonsensical. “Science” is a comprehensive term. It 
means, to know. Knowledge is the fundamental basis or foundation for all the 
rational, moral and spiritual faculties, without which the latter could not cohere 
or even exist, not even in the divine mind. All that a man knows relates to him- 
self; all that he is capable of knowing, and we know of no limit to his capacity, 
relates to him. The very knowledge of himself depends upon his knowledge of 
his environments, and the conception of the existence of a science that has no 
use is impossible or unthinkable. Even though such a science existed and man 
were conscious of the fact, the knowledge of the fact would broaden the man’s 
intellectual vision and therefore the nonuseful science would have its use. The 


writer evidently has a narrow and sensuous conception of the “useful”—it, to 
him, means bread and butter.31 


The theme of “Cure vs Quackery” afforded White the opportunity 
to castigate comparatively some “sacred cows”; the medical pro- 
fession, the church, and the law. His contention was that a remedy 
always aggravates the disease: 


30. Ibid., February 22, 1882. 


$1. Ibid., February 6, 1884. Among other articles touching on the general theme was 
one in the Daily Beacon, May 5, 1885, ting that d of swords being beaten 


into plowshares, the reverse was taking place on a grand scale. Another discussed the 
Mason cotton picker, which was to be placed on the market.—lIbid., June 26, 1885. 
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The remedy is not a cure, it is the effect of the disease. If there were no 
disease there would be no remedy. . . . The quacks of the physical 
sphere are called doctors: the quacks of the social sphere are called lawyers 
and statesmen. 

The so-called church is the prolific mother of quackery. Its scheme of 
salvation—the vicarious atonement, and all the correlatives, and the conse- 
quential dogmatics flowing from it, is a scheme of quackery. . . . It is 
to save a man from the penalties of his sins. Just as the purgative and the 
emetic are used to save a man from the penalties of his violation of physical 
laws. . . . Some medical and legal doses are taken to relieve a pain, 
others are taken to prevent pain, but neither relate to the causes, nor remove 
them. The spiritual quack dose is not to remove the cause in character, but 
to cheat the cause of its effects. 

One example of attacking the cause rather than providing reme- 
dies was cited in the case of New Orleans. Doctors had sought 
specifics for cholera and yellow fever, but without effect. Ben 
Butler solved the problem by installing sanitary facilities. Also, if 
a specific was found for dyspepsia, a new remedy would immedi- 
ately become necessary to save the victim from the effects of glut- 
tony. Again, if a specific for syphilis were found, “the remedy 
would add intensity to lust. " 

White insisted upon giving attention to cause, rather than to 
effect: 

If it were not for the discovery and obedience to the laws of health our 
multiplying remedies would depopulate the earth. The laws of hygiene are 
waging a war with diseases and their specifics. The enlightened members of 
the medical profession, those who love their neighbor better than they do 
their fees, are beginning to see the truth. 

Likewise, White declared: “The penal law system of remedies is 
unmitigated quackery,” and instead the statesmen should discover 
the principles of “political and social hygiene.” And then, bringing 
all three types of quacks into one generalization: 

We close by repeating that the church, of all quacks, is the most dangerous 
and deadly. Its very gods are quacks, that provide such a miserable and 
God-condemned scheme of patent medicine salvation. The drench bottle in 
medicine, law and gospels is filled with a deadlier poison than ever chemist 
discovered.32 


A year and a half later, and from his theological premises, White 
again challenged the medical doctors on the ground that they mis- 
conceived the nature cf their profession: they should approach 
it as the science of health, not the science of medicine; they mis- 
took causes and effects, and consequently, remedies. In 1885 he 


$82. Weekly Beacon, December 26, 1883. 
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was irritated by Louisa Alcott’s article in the Woman’s Journal, in 
which she declared that mind cure was a failure: 

As the genesis of all diseases is in the spiritual (the moral and mental) world, 
it seems to us a significant, if not hopeful, sign to see any effort, however 
empirical and tentative, directed in what we think is surely the right direction, 
Getting down to first principles, and viewing the subject philosophically, 
we do not hesitate to think and say that the body has no disease of its own, 
All diseases are primarily and essentially, in their generative or first principles, 
mental or moral, or mental and moral, and the body is only the sphere of 
their manifestations and ultimations. 

Of necessity, he reasoned, causes must “be found in the sphere 
of causes—the soul—the mind—rather than in the body, the sphere 
of effects. The soul is the sphere of the active principle, the body 
of the reactive.” To answer objections that his views did not ac- 
count for hereditary diseases, or predisposition to disease, he con- 
ceded that point “if the principle was confined to the life of one 
man. . . . But “heredity is not a material law; it is a law of 
life—a spiritual law, belonging primarily to the soul and made 
manifest in the body.” 

The mode of thought to which White was committed was so 
different to that which prevailed that he found explanations neces- 
sary that made his arguments appear more involved than they 
might otherwise have been. Thus, at this point, in discussing his 
theory of hereditary disease, he was diverted into an explanation 
of natural law: “In fact, there is no such thing as a natural law. 
Nature has no laws. Nature is a subject and not a law maker. 
Law has nature for its sphere of manifestation and operation, and 
law creates nature.” 

In this context, then, the cause of nature is spiritual law, and 
the cause of disease is spiritual. The cure of disease, therefore, is 
spiritual. On the negative side: “The world, physically, is never 
to be saved by medicine.” Historically, drugs administered to 
cure disease, have done great harm in doing the opposite. “The 
doctor, as a mere patcher up of broken constitutions, as the stim- 
ulator and galvanizer of decrepit frames, is of no permanent value 
to the world.” The man with a cure-all remedy is a quack. 

On the positive side, White pointed out that: 

So far as medical science sets itself to the discovery of the laws which control 
health, so far has it been, and so far will it become, a useful science, and as 
it discovers true law the drug and the patent medicine will disappear. 

and renaming it the science of health, it 


is still in the beginning of the inductive period. It has very closely explored 
the body. If it stops there it stops almost at the beginning. Above, within, 
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and anterior to the body, is the real man, where the productive cause, the 
spiritual germs, are to be found; and the permanent cure is to be reached 
in the mind, and thence in the body. 

The divine physician did not administer a pill, He gave truth, and it was 
by the truth he gave that he promised to save the world morally, mentally, 
physically. . . .38 


RESTATEMENT OF WHITE'S THOUGHT AS A 
SociaAL PHILOSOPHER 


Thus far White’s philosophical and theological views have been 
discussed in the setting in which he stated them, and as applica- 
tions to particular issues. If the readers of the Beacon articulated 
them into a system, each one must do it for himself. The readers 
of this study have some advantage perhaps over the Beacon’s sub- 
scribers in so far as a certain selection and classification has been 
applied for purposes of a more orderly presentation and continuity. 
White wrote several extended theological editorials, but none of 
them singly or together undertook a formulation of systematic 
theology. Although hazardous, a brief exposition of his philosophy 
and theology and its implications for the immediate social scene 
seems now to be in order. Because White was a newspaper editor, 
and supposedly the major spokesman for the Democratic party in 
southwestern Kansas, and the time was the late 19th century, his 
Swedenborgian inheritance necessarily had undergone a substan- 
tial modification. Certainly, it became more realistic when applied 
to southwestern Kansas than the original, however insistent Sweden- 
borg had been in identifying religion and life. 

Although the starting point of White’s theology must necessarily 
be God as creator, he was more intimately concerned with man, 
the created. The Wichita of 1870-1887 was in need of such con- 
cern.54 There was more truth than exaggeration in his confession 
after the quarrel with Preacher Kelly, “If we were a Christian, we 
would be awful lonesome.” Yet, he still insisted, as the central 
fact of theology, that man was created in freedom—freedom to 
choose good or evil. Events do not happen by mere chance, but 
are effects of causes, yet a man can be held ethically responsible 
for his conduct only on the assumption of freedom of the will. 
Aristotle had stated the principle, but had not solved the conflict 
of cause-effect order and freedom of choice. Philosophers and 


83. Daily Beacon, May 1, 1885. 


84, The subject of White’s political philosophy; the role of government separated from 
church and education, both in theory and in practice in Kansas, 1876-1887, requires a fuller 
treatment than is possible here. This section, with but few specific citations, undertakes only 
to restate briefly what has already been written, and to survey in very general terms, as one 
whole, an outline of what must yet be done. 
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theologians had failed to solve the dilemma conclusively, and St, 
Augustine and John Calvin in particular, had added new confusion 
by the doctrine of predestination. 

The Swedenborg-White doctrine of the origin of evil did not 
recognize that God could be held responsible as creator, and re- 
pudiated a personal devil. The origin of evil was self-love; to do 
evil is sin. In freedom, man had the right to choose evil, but in 
doing so he alienated himself from God. The emphasis is upon the 
word himself; he alone is responsible for his condition—God did 
not punish; God is love. 

In view of the fact that man has withdrawn himself from the love 
of the Lord, can be he convinced of his error, return, and be recon- 
ciled? The plan of salvation offered that opportunity by the Atone- 
ment, “At-one-ment,” to all who would repent and become willing to 
return to the love of God and of the neighbor by loving and doing 
good. The path of regeneration was not a sudden endowment of 
perfection as a free gift, but is a way of life through self-discipline, 
by the help and love of the Lord. Self-discipline grows through 
the exercise of the will and understanding by uses. Thus man is 
saved from sin—from sinning, or committing sin—not from the pen- 
alties therefor, but only if he continues through free choice to pursue 
his life of regeneration. Any form of compulsion operates against 
the will and freedom of choice and cannot effect regeneration. The 
doctrine of salvation by faith, or by grace, or merits of others, in a 
different manner, but as effectively, would deprive the man of his 
freedom of choice, self-responsibility, through which alone lies the 
path of regeneration. To do evil is sin, and under the cause-effect 
principle, sin has consequences, penalties. He is the cause of his 
own punishment. According to order, effects, penalties, cannot be 
escaped, shifted, or remitted. 

White emphasized monotheism for much the same reason that 
ES did, but with White the peculiar late 19th century emphasis on 
the Trinity lent it a special coloring that was not present in the 18th 
century. The “higher criticism” and the challenge of evolutionary 
science placed the orthodox version derived from the Council of 
Nicaea under added strain, even within the ranks of orthodox de- 
nominationalism. The Thomas heresy trial was only an indicator 
that ideas similar to the New Church interpretation had permeated 
the Trinitarian churches. As White lost no opportunity to point out, 
the abandonment of the Trinity of Persons doctrine would change 
the whole theology of the Christian plan of salvation. 
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Monotheism held other significances which were more conspic- 
uous in White’s writing as local editor than in Swedenborg’s books. 
The macrocosm-microcosm analogy was emphasized in man as the 
image of God; complete within the concepts of the finite as He was 
complete. Life is religion and religion is life, was not a mere aphor- 
ism to be repeated on convenient occasions just for effect. The 
monotheism of God, by analogy, meant the wholeness of man in his 
daily life at Wichita. Monogamy and the paternal unity of the fam- 
ily as microcosm were, for him, derivatives of monotheism. The 
family is the minimum social unit in the divine plan. Philosophic 
love—a disinterested love, without self interest—is the ruling prin- 
ciple in the universe; love of God for man, parent for child, man for 
the neighbor. In living according to this principle of disinterested 
love, man exercises self-restraint—he is self-governing. 

The state, whatever its form, is an artificial instrument formed by 
men. The occasion for the state is man’s sinfulness. Out of self- 
love he encroaches upon his neighbor and his neighbor's property. 
If only man would return voluntarily to the love of the Lord all oc- 
casion for the state would disappear. But a man cannot be com- 
pelled; no act committed under duress, or from an appeal to self- 
love (advantage or reward) can be a moral act. The state is to be 
tolerated only to the extent to which it is necessary. But what is the 
nature of the necessity? Only such functions are necessary or to be 
tolerated as protect or extend man’s freedom of individual decision 
and action, and thereby strengthen his exercise of self-responsibility 
and self-discipline, and self-government. Although not stated in the 
form of the Swedenborgian doctrine of equilibrium, the role of gov- 
ernment appeared to serve only as the instrument by which social 
equilibrium might be maintained, that man might be free to exercise 
his true freedom and responsible choice of action. 

Any free gift, regardless of source is a detriment to the man, what 
White branded as the pauper principle, whether applied to salvation 
in what is conventionally called theology, excessive parental solici- 
tude for the child, or at the hands of government, poor relief, free 
medicine, free public schools, free libraries, free passes on railroads 
for clergy, editors, politicians, or public officials—even free Sweden- 
borgian lectures, as in 1877; “The lecture being free a large number 
felt under no obligations to attend, and so the audience was small.”** 
Such applications of the doctrine of free gifts (without price) may 
appear, under superficial examination as frustrating, even ridiculous. 
But, at any rate, they call attention to the logical inconsistencies in 


85. Weekly Beacon, March 21, 1877. 
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prevailing human institutions, which is embarrassing, even irritating, 
because they expose the contradictory rationalizations by which ex. 
isting institutions and practices are justified. They give a certain 
point to the cynical doctrine, conspicuously held in modern society, 
that virtue lies in the action itself, and justification of the accom- 
plished fact is only incidental. 

Within the overall framework of this Swedenborgian-White phil- 
osophy and theology, the role of government is to protect persons 
and property but not to educate or reform the man. When the gov- 
ernment intervenes to protect, it does so solely for the maintenance 
of public order and peace, not on the grounds of morals—morals are 
not a concern of police power. The punishment inflicted is for 
breech of peace, not to reform the offender’s morals. Whenever 
government goes beyond its legitimate police powers, it makes a 
political issue of any and all questions that come up for action by the 
legislature. Thereby they become a part of the policy of the state. 
Nevertheless, White denied that popular demand for such action 
legitimized the extension of the penal power into such areas. Man 
cannot dispossess himself of a natural right. When the liquor ques- 
tion came up in form of the prohibitory amendment and subsequent 
enforcement legislation, White opposed such assumption of state 
power on the basis of principle. Mistakenly, the political opponents 
of liquor restriction and other sumptuary legislation, who acted upon 
traditional grounds, hailed him as a hero. They were due for a 
shock. As a Democratic party editor, he was expected to justify, 
from the traditional point of view, the party stand against prohibi- 
tion. 

The logical and consistent application of White’s theory of gov- 
ernment, however, did not limit his opposition to governmental in- 
tervention to that one area. As government had no jurisdiction 
over morals, he opposed that aspect of Indian and Morman policy, 
and foreign policy, corrupt practices acts, public schools, public 
libraries, public parks, regulation of railroads, monopolies, banking 
practices, and labor legislation. He denounced the railroad regula- 
tion act passed by the legislature in 1883, insisting that it would 
fail and its failure to reform men would lead to a demand, and 
the legislature would yield to the demand, for amendatory laws, 
and that cycle would go on indefinitely just as had occurred in 
connection with prohibition of the liquor traffic by passing a law. 

As an individualist, White was a firm believer in popular gov- 
ernment, even though he astonished his community by certain 
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aspects of his theory. The individual possesses absolute rights de- 
rived from his spiritual origin. Society being an artificial body is 
entitled only to relative rights. Participation in the government 
of society, therefore, is not a right—society can not confer rights, 
something that it does not itself possess. Society confers duties 
upon individuals. Not only is office holding a duty, but in the 
same sense, voting is a duty conferable only upon the individual, 
not upon classes, races, or sexes as such. Voting is neither a right 
nor a privilege. White’s inability to become a partisan was re- 
vealed conspicuously and disconcertingly by his insistence that 
permanent political parties should not be permitted to exist. “After 
every election electors should resolve themselves into parties of 
one man, who should think and act for himself.” After each elec- 
tion—and he was writing about political parties, plural, not about 
the Republican party—their “corrupt machinery should go into the 
hands of a receiver, and . . . [those] who fatten on party cor- 
ruption should be driven out into the wilderness to work or 
starve.” 36 

In view of his political theory, the events of his generation were 
peculiarly distressing as they had to do with government. The 
first responsibility of the individual was for self-government; to 
overcome his self-love; to love the neighbor and the Lord, and do 
good. The first failure of government was with the man himself. 
All other failures in government followed in sequence, because 
if each man could succeed in governing himself, no other govern- 
ment was needed. Even the minimum protective functions of 
government resulted from failure at this initial point—the man. 
Consequently, all reforms must begin at this point—moral regenera- 
tion of the man. 

But the trend toward the expansion of the scope of political 
power, and toward centralization was conspicuous and growing 
under late 19th century conditions. Man’s failure at personal self- 
government had been used as an excuse for expansion of the scope 
of political government; local government failing called upon county 
government, and county government called upon state government, 
and state called upon the national government—centralization by 
chain reaction. As mechanization of society encouraged centraliza- 
tion of economic power, so the cumulative effect of failure of each 
man to govern himself as an individual, and of failure of govern- 


36. Ibid., July 13, 1881. 
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ment at the lower levels geographically, tended to centralize all 
power at Washington. In consequence, the more remote the seat 
of governmental power from its theoretical source, the individual 
man, the less power the man possessed to control it, and the more 
irresponsible and arbitrary the exercise of that power. 

In 1887, when White abandoned the editorial chair in the Beacon 
office, the climax of this phase of the process was being completed 
in the enactment of the Interstate Commerce Act. Prior to about 
1887 the question had been, will the federal government enter the 
broad field of economic, social, and moral regulation? That ques- 
tion was answered in the affirmative by the Interstate Commerce 
Act and assorted legislation; big business, food and drugs, immi- 
gration restriction on the ground of morals and dangerous political 
theories, contagious and infectious diseases, polygamy, obscene 
literature, etc. 

The role of the church is to teach spiritual and moral truth. The 
extent of the demand, therefore, for the government to act in the 
moral department was an index of the failure of the spiritual and 
educational forces to function effectively. When ministers and 
churches entered politics by asking a legislature to enact legislation 
on public morals, or to enforce such legislation when passed, to 
that extent there was no longer a separation of church and state. 

The role of the schools also was to teach knowledge and morals. 
The church taught all the people, the schools traditionally taught 
the children. Education was a responsibility of parents—the fam- 
ily—not of the public generally. White found himself in deeper 
trouble over his opposition to the free public schools than most any 
other of his unpopular policies. One ground for his opposition to 
the pauper free public schools was the argument that the govern- 
ment had no right to tax the property of one man for the benefit of 
another. Recipients of free education were taught that they had a 
right to something for nothing, both free without price and a free- 
dom without responsibility. If free education was justified, then 
he extended the principle logically to the bitter end; why not free 
clothes, food; or even why not freedom from work? White insisted 
that the individual, not property, should be held responsible. Free- 
dom meant the right to be ignorant, just as it meant the right to get 
drunk. So long as a man did not disturb the public peace and order, 
this theory denied the right of government to intervene. 

Among White’s arguments against the public schools was their 
failure at moral education—this charge was leveled at both major 
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educative forces in society, the church and the schools. He insisted 
that the Kansas penitentiary population has “a higher average of wit, 
shrewdness, cleverness, sharpness and intelligence . . . than 
can be found in any other section of the state, if you gather up a 
crowd promiscuously.” Without moral responsibility, White 
warned that the educated were the state’s most dangerous classes.** 

White vigorously warned against the “itching for more power” by 
the state teachers’ association, their lobbying for appropriation of 
other people’s money, and for a situation where the parents had 
less power over their own children’s education than over the elec- 
tion of the President: “The parents—the community—are now 
nearly powerless in the clutches of this police system.”** The 
Massachusetts and the New England free public school system had 
been held up as models for the other states, yet, as White pointed 
out, those states led the country in divorces and courts for punish- 
ment of law breakers.*® Edmunds, the author of the Anti-Polygamy 
act of 1882, was from New England, where polygamy was practiced 
in the form of multiple wives in succession, rather than simultane- 
ously, and without safeguarding the children of the divorce type of 
polygamy. 

Libraries as well as schools and churches, White insisted, should 
be supported by private associations of their patrons. Wichita Li- 
brary Association operated from February, 1876- late 1885, before 
it was taken over by the city—“pauperized.” The same principle, 
private association, applied to music, literature, and art. White 
played the violin—according to his own testimony, very badly. 
Furthermore, White advocated fighting the saloon, gambling insti- 
tutions, etc., by providing, on principles similar to support of 
churches, schools, and libraries, places of entertainment and recre- 
ation—something positive, not negative. Freedom of the mind and 
of the soul (religion) White insisted, could not be a reality without 
complete separation of the educative forces, all of them, from the 
state. White made no concessions—to admit the right of the state 
in any area of religion, morals, or education, meant to place in the 
power of the state the dictation of what constitutes religion, morals, 
or education, and the manner in which they are taught; self-per- 
petuation being the core of motive: “The true church is the still, 

87. Ibid., March 12, November 26, 1884. 


88. Daily Beacon, January 4, 1886. 
89. Weekly Beacon, March 12, 1884. 
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small, pleading voice, that awaits the invitation to enter. The 
police state is the devil that will enter in at all hazards.” * 

In conclusion, regardless of the validity of his theology, there 
was no question about the fact that White’s religion did have rela- 
tion to life, and his life was a virile expression of his religion. To 
review his journalistic career is to be compelled to re-examine the 
whole of society, its ideals and procedures, in fresh perspectives, 


40. A selection from extended editorials illustrative of the major propositions in the 
final summ: section: Weekly Beacon, July 6, August 10, 1881; May 3, August 9, No 
vember 8, 29, 1882; Daily Beacon, December 18, 1884; October 16, 1885. 
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Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by ALBERTA PANTLE, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 

books the Society’s library is receiving, a list is printed annually of 
the books accessioned in its specialized fields. 

These books come from three sources, purchase, gift, and ex- 
change, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans and 
about Kansas; books on American Indians and the West, including 
explorations, overland journeys and personal narratives; genealogy 
and local history; and books on United States history, biography 
and allied subjects which are classified as general. The out-of-state 
city directories received by the Historical Society are not included 
in this compilation. 

The library also receives regularly the publications of many his- 
torical societies by exchange, and subscribes to other historical and 
genealogical publications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were received from 
October 1, 1957, through September 30, 1958. Federal and state 
official publications and some books of a general nature are not in- 
cluded. The total number of books accessioned appears in the re- 
port of the Society’s secretary printed in the Spring, 1959, issue of 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


ApriaAn, ARTHUR A., Georgina Hogarth and the Dickens Circle. London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1957. $20p. 

ALLIs, MARGUERITE, Free Soil. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons [cl958]. 288p. 

ApPELL, GrorcE C., The Man Who Shot Quantrill. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday & Company, 1957. 189p. 

BEELER, MAxwELL N., The Garden of Babies, an Answer to Children’s Queries 
About Their Origin. New York, Exposition Press [cl1958]. 122p. 

Bessey, AMos J., Diary; Copied From Notes Made During Service in the Civil 
War . . . Noimpr. Typed. Unpaged. 

Bam, Witt1AM Newton, Gold in Korea. Topeka, H. M. Ives & Sons, 1957. 
140p. 

BRADSHAW, ALFRED B., When the Prairies Were New. Turon, Kan., Arthur J. 
Allen, 1957. 96p. 

Burcess, Jackson, Pillar of Cloud. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons [cl957]. 
254p. 

Burton, THoMas E., and Grace D. Burton, Chamade. [Topeka] Privately 
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8 Broadsides. 
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Ricxey, Don, War in the West—the Indian Campaigns. Crow Agency, Mont., 
Custer Battlefield Historical Museum Association [cl1956]. 37p. 

Rister, Cant Coxe, Comanche Bondage; Dr. John Charles Beale’s Settlement 
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Sarah Ann Horn’s Narrative . . . Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, 1955. 210p. 

Sanpvoz, Marr, The Cattlemen, From the Rio Grande Across the Far Marias. 
New York, Hastings House [cl958]. 527p. 

SuirLey, GLENN, Buckskin and Spurs, a Gallery of Frontier Rogues and Heroes. 
New York, Hastings House [cl1958]. 191p. 

SoL__m, RosBerta BEED, Calamity Jane, a Study in Historical Criticism. [Helena, 
Mont.] Western Press, cl1958. 147p. 

TANNER, CLARA LEE, Southwest Indian Painting. Tucson, University of Arizona 
Press [cl1957]. 157p. 

TayLor, Ross McLaury, We Were There on the Chisholm Trail. Historical 
Consultant, Stanley Vestal. New York, Grosset & Dunlap [1957]. 176p. 
TEMPLE, Wayne C., Indian Villages of the Illinois Country; Historic Tribes. 

Springfield, Printed by Authority of the State of Illinois, 1958. 218p. 

Tuorp, RayMonp W., and Rospert Bunker, Crow Killer, the Saga of Liver- 
Eating Johnson. [Bloomington] Indiana University Press [cl1958]. 190p. 

WALTON, WiLL1AM M., Life and Adventures of Ben Thompson, the Famous 
Texan. Houston, Frontier Press of Texas, 1954. 232p. 

Waters, Franx, Masked Gods, Navaho and Pueblo Ceremonialism. [Albu- 
querque] University of New Mexico Press [cl1950]. 438p. 

Wess, Wiu1aM S., and Raymonp S. Basy, The Adena People, No. 2. N. p., 
Ohio Historical Society [cl1957]. 123p. 

WESTERMEIER, CLIFFORD P., Who Rush to Glory, the Cowboy Volunteers of 
1898 . . . Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1958. 272p. 

WESTERNERS, DENVER, 1956 Brand Book of the Denver Westerners. Denver, 
The Westerners, 1957. 383p. 

, Los ANGELES, Brand Book, Book Number 7. [Los Angeles, The Los 
Angeles Westerners, cl1957.] 293p. 

Wueat, Cart I., Mapping the Transmississippi West, 1540-1861, Vol. 1, 
Spanish Entrada to the Louisiana Purchase, 1540-1804. San Francisco, 
Institute of Historical Cartography, 1957. 264p. 

WistEr, OwEN, Owen Wister Out West; His Journals and Letters, Edited by 

Fanny Wister. [Chicago] University of Chicago Press [cl1958]. 269p. 
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GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 
Atvorp, SAMUEL Morcan, A Genealogy of the Descendants of Alexander 


Alvord . . . Webster, N. Y., A. D. Andrew, 1908. 823p. 
BemRNE, Francis F., Baltimore, a Picture Story, 1858-1958 . . . Compiled 
Under the Auspices of the Maryland Historical Society . . . New York, 


Hastings House [cl1957]. 153p. 

Bett, RayMonp Martin, Heads of Families in Mifflin County, Pa., 1790 
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Lewistown, Pa., n. p., 1958. Mimeographed. 30p. 

_____., Supplement to the Baskins-Baskin Family . . . Washington, Pa., 
n. p., 1958. 102p. 

BoweN, RicHarp LeBaron, Massachusetts Records, a Handbook for Genealo- 
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Printed, 1957. 66p. 

Branp, Donan D., History of Scotts Bluffs, Nebraska. Berkeley, Cal., De- 
partment of the Interior, National Park Service, Field Division of Education, 
1934. 83p. 

Briatow, Greorce Francis, Harney County, Oregon, and Its Range Land. 
Portland, Binfords & Mort [cl1951]. 316p. 

Brink, BENJAMIN Myer, The Early History of Saugerties, 1660-1825. Kings- 
ton, N. Y., R. W. Anderson & Son, 1902. 365p. 

BrowER, BLANCHE FRENCH, comp., French Geneology, 1798-1957. [Scott 
City, Kan., News Chronicle Printing Company] 1957. 20p. 

BRowN, MARGUERITE, and VERNON Brown, Ewing—McCulloch—Buchanan 
Genealogy. Dallas, Royal Publishing Company [cl957]. 110p. 

Bunce, Jut1a Locke FraME, Some of the Descendants of David Frame-Fraim 
and His Wife, Catherine Miller. [Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Brothers, 
c1953.] 238p. 

Carr, Nanon Lucite, comp., Marriage Records of Clay County, Missouri, 
1822-1852. N. p., Compiler, c1957. Mimeographed. 78p. 

comp., Marriage Records of Clinton County, Missouri, 1833-1870. 

N. p., Compiler, cl1955. Mimeographed. 89p. 

, comp., Wills and Administrations of Clinton County, Missouri, 1833- 
1870. N. p., Compiler, c 1954, Mimeographed, 54p. 

CHARLESTON, FREE Lisrary, Index to Wills of Charleston County, South Caro- 
lina, 1671-1868. Charleston, Charleston Free Library, 1950. 324p. 

Cups, James Rives, Reliques of the Rives (Ryves) . . . Lynchburg, 
Va., J. P. Bell Company, 1929. 750p. 

Curt, G. Glenn, The “Corn Stalk” Militia of Kentucky, 1792-1811 
Frankfort, Kentucky Historical Society, 1957. 265p. 

Cody Family in America, 1698; Descendants of Philip and Martha, Massa- 
chusetts. N. p., Lydia S. Cody, 1954. 257p. 

Commemorative Biographical Record of Northeastern Pennsylvania Including 
Counties of Susquehanna, Wayne, Pike and Monroe . . . Chicago, 
J. H. Beers & Company, 1900. 1852p. 

Comstock, JoHn Moore, Chelsea, the Origin of Chelsea, Vermont, and a 

Record of Its Institutions and Individuals. N. p., 1944. 62p. 
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Conpit, JorHaAM H., and Esen Connprr, Genealogical Record of the Condit 
Family, Descendants of John Cunditt . . . N. p., Privately Printed, 
n.d. 470p. 

Core, GILBERT, comp., Genealogy of the Smedley Family, Descended From 
George and Sarah Smedley, Settlers in Chester County, Pennsylvania 
Lancaster, Pa., Wickersham Printing Company, 1901. 1000p. 

Correr, WALTER G., Official History of Fulton County [Georgia]. N. p., His- 
tory Commission, cl1934. 912p. 

Cox, STaney M., comp., Joseph Cox, Ancestors and Descendants. N. p., 1955. 
144p. 

Crwer, Mrs. Gussre WAYMIRE, and Epwarp C, Crmer, eds., Four Genera- 
tions of the Family of Strangeman Hutchins and His Wife Elizabeth Cor, 


as Known January 10, 1935 . . . [Kokomo, Ind.] Privately Printed, 
n, d, 20p. 

DarvEN, NEwTon Jasper, comp., Darden Family History With Notes on 
Ancestry of Allied Families . . . Noimpr. 190p. 


Darter, Oscar H., Colonial Fredericksburg and Neighborhood in Perspective. 
New York, Twayne Publishers [cl1957]. 3383p. 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, ILLiNo1s Society, Illinois State 


Directory of Members and Ancestors . . . N. p., Society, 1957. 556p. 
Davis, BaiLEy Futton, Index to Sixth Edition of History of Kentucky, by 
Perrin, Battle, and Kniffin, Published in 1887 . . . N.p.,cl956. Mime- 


ographed, 67p. 
Davis, Ear. H., comp., Hobson, Descendants of George and Elizabeth Hobson 
Long Beach, Cal., n. p., 1957. 3823p. 

Dayton, ALTA ALLDREDGE, Record of the Posterity of Samuel Harrison Smith 
and Caroline Mooney Smith and Mary Ellen Batman Smith . . . N.p, 
1957. [193]p. 

Descendants of Nicholas Perkins of Virginia. [Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards 
Brothers, c1957.] 700p. 

De Wo re, Eprrn, ed., History of Putney, Vermont, 1753-1953. Putney, The 
Fortnightly Club, 1953, 22I1p. 

Dus, R. S., History of Greene County . . . and the State of Ohio 

Dayta, Odell & Mayer, 1881. 1018p. 

Demeatt, Joun Frepericx, Orange County, Virginia, Will Book 1, 1735-1743. 
Washington, D. C., n. p., 1958. Mimeographed. 72p. 

DoucnTiz, BEATRICE Mackey, The Mackeys (Variously Spelled) and Allied 
Families. N. p., Privately Printed [cl1957]. 1002p. 

Dutcn Setriers Society or ALBaNy, Yearbook, Vols. 32 and 33, 1956-1958. 
Albany, N. Y., [Society, 1958]. 57p. 

Dutcness County [New York] Historican Society, Year Book, Vol. 41, 
1956. N. p. [cl958]. 73p. 

East TENNESSEE Historicat Society, Publications, No. 29, 1957. Knoxville, 
Society, 1957. 202p. 

EIsENHART, Wittis W., Abbott-Adlum-Green Families. N. p., 1957. 78p. 

, Ancestry of the John Franklin Eisenhart Family. Abbottstown, Pa., 

n. p., 1951. 150p. 
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Euuiotr, Louise Gervaise, and Maree Starkey (Cusninc) Duran, Geneal- 
ogy of Alexander Elliott ¢& Delayede Belisle & Mose Gervaise & Marie Ve- 
giard-Labonte . . . N. p., 1958. 63p. 

Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Biography, Vol. 30. New York, Lewis Historical 
Publishing Company, 1957. 297p. 

Essex Instrrute, The Essex Institute Historical Collections Name, Place and 
Subject Index of Volumes 23 to 43, 1886 to 1907. N. p., Printed for the 
Essex Institute, 1958. 624p. 

Evans, MaBLE E, Apams, Kimble and Elvina (Smith)Adams, Manhattan, 
Kan., Author, 1859. [17]p. 

Everton, GrEorcE B., and GuNNar Rasmuson, Handy Book for Genealogists, 
Third Edition . . . Logan, Utah, Everton Publishers [cl1957]. 205p. 

FiercHer, Rosert Howe, Jr., comp., Genealogical Sketch of Certain of the 
American Descendants of Mathew Talbot, Gentleman. N. p., Privately 
Printed, 1956. 7Op. 

Fortson, JoHN, Pott Country and What Has Become of It, a History of Potta- 
watomie County [Oklahoma]. N. p., Pottawatomie County Historical 
Society, 1936. 90p. 

Games, B. O., History of Scott County [Kentucky]. Georgetown, Ky., Frye 
Printing Company, 1957. 120p. 

GENEALOGICAL FoRUM OF PoRTLAND, OreEcon, Genealogical Material in Oregon 
Donation Land Claims, Vol. 1. Portland, Genealogical Forum, 1957. 152p. 

GersericH, ALBERT H., The Brenneman History. Scottdale, Pa., Mennonite 
Publishing House, 1938. 1217p. 

Grecc, Jacosp Ray, Pioneer Days in Malheur County [Oregon] . . . Los 
Angeles, Privately Printed, 1950. 442p. 

Groves, JoserH A., Alstons and Allstons of North and South Carolina 
Atlanta, Ga., Franklin Printing and Publishing Company, 1901. 367p. 

HaMILTON, JAMEs McCLELLAN, From Wilderness to Statehood, a History of 
Montana, 1805-1900. Portland, Ore., Binfords & Mort [cl957]. 620p. 

History of Marion County, Iowa . . . Des Moines, Union Historical Com- 
pany, 1881. 807p. 

History of Marion County, Ohio. Chicago, Leggett, Conway & Company, 1883. 
1031p. 

History of Mercer County, Pennsylvania . . . Also a Condensed History 
of Pennsylvania, Chicago, Brown, Runk & Company, 1888. 1210p. 

History of Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, With Illustrations and Biographical 
Sketches . . . New York, W. W. Munsell & Company, 1881. [450]p. 

History of Southern Oregon, Comprising Jackson, Josephine, Douglas, Curry 
and Coos Counties . . . Portland, A. G, Walling, 1884. 545p. 

History of Steele and Waseca Counties, Minnesota . . . Chicago, Union 
Publishing Company, 1887. 756p. 

Hopces, Frances Bea SmitH, Gordons of Spotsylvania County, Virginia, With 
Notes on Gordons of Scotland. Wichita Falls, Tex., Wichita Multigraphing 
Company, cl1934. 35p. 

Hoox, James W., comp., George Michael Eller and His Descendants in Amer- 
ica . . . New Haven, Conn., Compiler [1957?]. 485p. 
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[Howext, Mrs. Ciarence S.], The Howell Genealogy. No impr. Typed. 7p, 
, The Pettibone Genealogy. No impr. Typed. Llp. 
The Roe Genealogy. No impr. Typed. 5p. 

Hucvuenor Society oF SoutH Carouina, Transactions, No. 62. Charleston, 
Society, 1957. 52p. 

[Hynes, Lee Powers], Our Heritage; a Record of Information About the Hynes, 
Wait, Powers, Chenault, Maxey, Brewster, Starr and McIntosh Families 

[Haddonfield, N. J.] n. p. [1957]. 90p. 

KEennepy, Rosent P., Historical Review of Logan County, Ohio, Together With 
Biographical Sketches. Chicago, S. J. Clarke Publishing Company, 1903, 
823p. 

Kentucky, ApysuTANT GENERAL, . . . Soldiers of the War of 1812. 
Frankfort, Printed by Authority of the Legislature of Kentucky, 1891. 370p, 

Kinsey, FRANK STEWART, comp., Stewarts, Dressers, Tafts, Cones. Los Angeles, 
American Offset Printers, 1956, 388p. 

Knorr, CATHERINE Linpsay, comp., Marriage Bonds and Ministers’ Returns of 
Brunswick County, Virginia, 1750-1810. N. p., Compiler, 1953. Mimeo- 
graphed, 138p. 

, comp., Marriage Bonds and Ministers’ Returns of Halifax County, 
Virginia, 1753-1800. N. p., Compiler [cl957]. Mimeographed, 134p. 

, comp., Marriage Bonds and Ministers’ Returns of Pittsylvania County, 
Virginia, 1767-1805, N. p., Compiler, 1956, Mimeographed. 127p. 

, comp., Marriage Bonds and Ministers’ Returns of Powhatan County, 
Virginia, 1777-1830. N. p., Compiler, 1957. Mimeographed. 10lp. 

—, comp., Marriages of Culpeper County, Virginia, 1781-1815. N. p., 

Compiler, 1954. Mimeographed. 127p. 

Kozere, Witu1AM C., Pioneer Families of Eastern and Southeastern Kentucky. 
Huntington, W. Va., Standard Printing and Publishing Company [c1957]. 
272p. 

LAMBETH, Mary WEEKS, Memories and Records of Eastern North Carolina. 
N. p., Privately Printed [cl1957]. 252p. 

Latra, F. F., The Lord’s Vineyard, Including the Life of E. C. Latta, 1831- 
1909. Shafter, Cal., Author, 1940. 9lp. 

[Lep.tey, W. Van D.], Index to the First Book of Records of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of Brooklyn, New York. [New York] n. p. [1957]. Typed. 
45p. 

Lonpvon, Hoyt H., A Genealogical History of One Branch of the London 
Family in America . . . Columbia, University of Missouri, 1957. 52p. 

Loomis, Nort M., The Texan-Santa Fe Pioneers. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma [c1958]. 3829p. 

McCut.oucn, Rose CHAMBErRs Goope, Yesterday When It Is Past. Richmond, 
Va., William Byrd Press, 1957. 4038p. 

MacLysacut, Epwarp, Irish Families, Their Names, Arms and Origins. Dub- 
lin, Hodges Figgis & Company, 1957. 366p. 

MacMiLLaNn, SoMERLED, Emigration of Lochaber MacMillans to Canada in 
1802. [Ipswich, Mass., Privately Printed] cl1958. [15]p. 

McPuerson, Lewin DwINELL, comp., Calhoun, Hamilton, Baskin and Related 
Families. N. p. [cl1957]. 447p. 
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McReyno.ps, Epwin C., Oklahoma, a History of the Sooner State. Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press [cl1954]. 46l1p. 

MarsHALL, Harry A., Our Children, 1818-1954. N. p., 1954. Chart. 

Massacuusetts HistoricaL Society, Proceedings, Vol. 70, October, 1950— 
May, 1953. Boston, Society, 1957. 418p. 

MetcaLF, Joun G., comp., Annals of the Town of Mendon [Massachusetts] 
From 1659 to 1880, Providence, R. I., E. L, Freeman & Company, 1880. 
723p. 

Mississipp1 GENEALOGICAL Society, Cemetery and Bible Records. Jackson, 
Miss., Society, 1957. 233p. 

, comp., Survey of Records in Mississippi Court Houses. Jackson, Miss., 
Society, 1957. 180p. 

NaTIONAL SocrETY OF DAUGHTERS OF FOUNDERS AND PATRIOTS OF AMERICA, 
Lineage Book, Vol. 31. N. p., 1958. 4382p. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN Co.onists, Lineage 
Book, Book 2, Supplementals, 1945-1949. N. p., 1957. [159]p. 

, Lineage Book, Vol. 11, 10001-11000, 1957, Annandale, Va., Society, 
1957. [420]p. 

Nye, Mary Green, Early History of Berlin, Vermont, 1763-1820. N. p., 
Norbert J. Towne and H. J. Dodge [cl1954]. 98p. 

Our Quaker Friends of Ye Olden Time . . . Hanover County and we 
Campbell County, Va. Lynchburg, Va., J. P. Bell Company, 1905. 287p. 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, Vol. 30. Canyon, Tex., Panhandle-Plains 

Historical Society, 1957, 132p. 

Past and Present of Eaton County, Michigan . . . With Biographical 
Sketches . . . Lansing, Michigan Historical Publishing Association, 
n.d. 663p. 

Past and Present of Kane County, Illinois . . . Chicago, William Le Baron, 
Jr., & Company, 1878. [826]p. 

PENNYPACKER, SAMUEL WuiTAKER, Annals of Phoenixville [Pennsylvania] and 
Its Vicinity: From the Settlement to the Year 1871 . . . Philadelphia, 
Bavis & Pennypacker, 1872. 295p. 

Perrin, Witt1aM Henry, ed., [Kentucky History.] [Chicago, F. A. Battey, 
1884-1888.] Microfilm. 7 Vols. on 3 Reels, 

PETERSON, Emi R., and ALFRED Powers, A Century of Coos and Curry; His- 
tory of Southwest Oregon. Coquille, Coos-Curry Pioneer and Historical 
Association, 1952, 599p. 

Puitips, Harry A., History of Glover and Runaway Pond, a Poem in Two 
Cantos. [Lyndonville, Vt., Northeastern Vermont Development Association] 
n.d. 50p. 

PoLLARD, ANNIE M., History of the Town of Baltimore, Vermont. Montpelier, 
Vermont Historical Society [c1954]. 208p. 

PoweLL, Witi1aM S., North Carolina Histories, a Bibliography. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Library, 1958. 27p. (University of North 
Carolina Library Studies, No. 1.) 

Preston, RicHarp A., trans., and Leorotp LAMONTAGNE, ed., Royal Fort 
Frontenac. Toronto, Champlain Society, 1958. 503p. (Publications of 
the Champlain Society, Ontario Series, Vol. 2.) 
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PriTcHARD, RuTH MITCHELL, comp., The Genealogical Record of the Anceston 
and Descendants of Perley and Phebe (Lewis) Mitchell of Parke County 
Indiana. N. p., 1958. Mimeographed. 28p. 

Pucu, Jesse Forses, Three Hundred Years Along the Pasquotank, a Biographi. 
cal History of Camden County. Old Trapp, N. C., n. p. [cl1957]. 249p, 

Putney, Vt., ForTNIGHTLy Cus, comp., People of Putney, 1753-1959 
[Putney, Fortnightly Club] 1953. 86p. 

RANDOLPH, WaASSELL, Pedigree of the Descendants of Henry Randolph | 
(1623-1673) of Henrico County, Virginia, Memphis, n. p., 1957. 277p, 

REYNOLDs, Eton G., ed., Compendium of History and Biography of Hillsdale 
County, Michigan. Chicago, A. W. Bowen & Company [1903]. 460p, 

Ricks, Joe. E., and Everett L. Cooxey, eds., The History of a Valley, Cache 
Valley, Utah-Idaho, Logan, Utah, Cache Valley Centennial Commission, 
1956. 504p. 

Royse, Mintie ALLEN, The Bennet Family, Indianapolis, Indiana Historica 
Society, 1958. 98p. (Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. 20, No. 
1.) 

San Joaquin GENEALOGICAL Society, comp., Gold Rush Days; Vital Statistics 
Copied From Early Newspapers of Stockton, California, 1850-1855. Stock. 
ton, Society, 1958. Mimeographed. 103p. 

ScaRBOROUGH, JEWEL Davis, Southern Kith and Kin. Volume 3, Major James 
Scarborough, His Ancestors and Descendants, Abilene, Tex., Abilene Print- 
ing Company [cl957]. 218p. 

SHEEHAN, BEATRICE LINSKILL, comp., Descendants of William Lain and Keziah 
Mather With Her Lineage From Reverend Richard Mather. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Theo. Gaus’ Sons, 1957. 310r. 


Su1eLps, Joun A., The Bennett Book, a Family History . . . [Seymou, 
Ind., Author, 1956.] Mimeographed. 112p. 
Sms, Epcar B., Making a State; Formation of West Virginia . . . N.D, 


State of West Virginia [c1956]. 213p. 

, Sims Index to Land Grants in West Virginia. N. p. [State of Wes 
Virginia, c1952]. 866p. 

Smitu, Cuarzes A., The Family of William Collins. N. p., 1951? Chart. 

Situ, FRANK, Genealogical History of Dover, Massachusetts . . . Dover, 
Historical and Natural History Society, 1917. 268p. 

SmitH, MELLCENE (THURMAN), Kin of Mellcene Thurman Smith 
No impr, [1035]p. 

Soctety oF INDIANA Pioneers, Year Book, 1957. Published by Order of the 
Board of Governors, 1957. 1837p. 

Society oF MAYFLOWER DescENDANTS, Meetings, Officers and Members At- 
ranged in State Societies, Ancestors and Their Descendants, N., p., Gener 
Congress, 1901. 447p. 

Sons OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Ono, CINCINNATI CHAPTER, 1958 Line- 
age Book, Compiled by Charles Hughes Hamlin. [Cincinnati] Cincinnati 
Chapter, Ohio Society Sons of the American Revolution, cl1958. 540p. 

Sourn Dakota Historicat Society, Collections and Report, Vol, 27, 1954. 
Pierre, South Dakota Historical Society, c1954. 582p. 

Report and Historical Collections, Vol. 28, 1956, Pierre, South Dakota 

Historical Society, c1957. 5738p. 
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Spencer, RicHaRp Henry, Genealogical and Memorial Encyclopedia of the 


-eston State of Maryland . . . New York, American Historical Society, 1919. 
ounty, 2 Vols, 

Stank, JaMEs H., Loyalists of Massachusetts and the Other Side of the Amer- 
raphi. ican Revolution. Boston, James H. Stark, 1910. 509p. 
19p, Smes, Jessie VERNAN, The Family of Jonathan Stiles of Guernsey County, 
~1953, Ohio . . . N. p., Privately Printed, 1957. 3898p. 

Srucker, Essiz, comp., Michael Stucker of 1759 and His Kinsmen 
ph | N. p. [cl1957]. 218p. 
7p. $zaRKOWSKI, JOHN, The Face of Minnesota, Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
Isdale sota Press [cl1958]. 302p. 
Op. TerritL, HeLen Evrza, and Sara Rosertson Dixon, History of Stewart 
Cac County, Georgia . . . Columbus, Ga., Columbus Office Supply Com- 
rission, pany, 1958. 804p. 

Tuurston, GeorcE H., Allegheny County’s Hundred Years. Pittsburgh, A. A. 
storical Anderson & Son, 1888. 312p. 


10, No. Torrinc, CHARLES E., comp., Topping. N. p., 1958. Typed. 50p. 
TorreN, Jonn R., Thacher-Thatcher Genealogy. N. p., New York Genealogi- 


atistics cal and Biographical Society, 1910-1915. 842p. 

Stock- Treat, JoHN Harvey, The Treat Family, a Genealogy of Trott, Tratt, and 
Treat . . . Salem, Mass., Salem Press Publishing & Printing Company, 

James 1893. 637p. 

> Print. Want, Doris (SeyMourn), and CynTHtaA WALKER RuMMEL, comps., The 
Skinner Kinsmen. Volume 1, The Descendants of Richard Skinner of North 

Keziah Carolina, N. p., 1958. 78p. 


ooklyn, WayLanp, JoHN W., Twenty-Five Chapters on the Shenandoah Valley to 
Which is Appended a Concise History of the Civil War in the Valley. 


‘ymour, Strasburg, Va., Shenandoah Publishing House, 1957. 434p. 
WEANER, ARTHUR, and WiLLIAM F., SHuLt, Sr., History and Genealogy of the 
N. P, German Emigrant Johan Christian Kirschenmann, Anglicized Cashman 
Volume 1. ([Gettysburg, Pa., Privately Printed] 1957. Various 
f West paging. 
Weis, FrepERIcK Lewis, Colonial Churches and the Colonial Clergy of the 
vart. Middle and Southern Colonies, 1607-1776, Lancaster, Mass., Society of the 
Dover, Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, 1988. 140p. 





, Colonial Clergy of Maryland, Delaware and Georgia. Lancaster, Mass., 

Society of the Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, 1950. 104p. 

, Colonial Clergy of Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina. Bos- 

- of the ton, Society of the Descendants of Colonial Clergy, 1955. 100p. 
Wueeter, Lois, History of Cavendish, Vermont, Proctorsville, Vt., Author, 

ers Ar. 1952, 70p. 

Gener Wey, Samuet T., Biographical and Portrait Cyclopedia of the Nineteenth 








— Congressional District, Pennsylvania . . . Philadelphia, C. A. Ruoff 
8 Line- Company, 1897. 578p. 

neinnal F Wise Jennincs Cropper, Col. John Wise of England and Virginia (1617- 
40p. 1695) . . . [Richmond, Bell Book and Stationery Company, cl918.} 
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Womer, Lestye HarpMan, Willford-Hardman Ancestorlore. N. p. [1957], 
[52]p. 

Wricut, EstHer Cxarx, Loyalists of New Brunswick. Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Privately Printed [cl955]. 365p. 
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ALDEN, Jonn RicHarp, The South in the Revolution, 1763-1789. [Baton 
Rouge] Louisiana State University Press, 1957. 442p. (History of the 
South, Vol. 3.) 

AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL AssOcIATION, Memoirs, Nos. 86-87. [Menasha, 
Wis.] Association, 1958. 2 Vols. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society, Proceedings at the Annual Meeting Held in 
Worcester, October 16, 1957. Worcester, Mass., Society, 1958. [215]p. 

, Proceedings at the Semi-Annual Meeting Held in Boston, April 17, 
1957. Worcester, Mass., Society, 1957. 76p. 

AuMANN, Francis R., The Changing American Legal System: Some Selected 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
GaME FoR ALL TASTES AT WELLINGTON 


From The Sumner County Press, Wellington, November 20, 1873. 


Game is abundant in this market. At the City hotel, last Sunday, the 
boarders were treated to bear meat. Buffalo and venison, Euchre, antelope, 
seven-up, prairie chicken, Poker, Jack rabbits, California Jack, and other game 


abound. 





Ficutinc It Out ON THE DopcE Crry FRONT 
From the Ford County Globe, Dodge City, January 21, 1879. 


“ScaRLET SLtuccers.”—A desperate fight occurred at the boarding house 
of Mrs. W., on “Tin Pot Alley,” last Tuesday evening, between two of the 
most fascinating doves of the roost. When we heard the noise and looked out 
the front window, which commanded a view of the situation, it was a mag- 
nificent sight to see. Tufts of hair, calico, snuff and gravel flew like fur in a 
cat fight, and before we could distinguish how the battle waned a chunk of 
dislocated leg grazed our ear and a cheer from the small boys announced that 
a battle was lost and won. The crowd separated as the vanquished virgin 
was carried to her parlors by two “soups.” A disjointed nose, two or three 
internal bruises, a chawed ear and a missing eye were the only scars we could 
see, 





You’vE Hearp It!—“Tue SHort Grass Voice” 
From the Sabetha Herald, June 25, 1908. 


Did you ever hear the short grass voice? If you have ever been within 
forty rods of it, you have undoubtedly heard it. Away out in western Kansas 
the wind is always blowing. It roars through the corn fields, it screeches in 
the windmills, it moans in the eaves of the houses, it thrums on the barbed 
wire fences, and it hisses through the cottonwoods, and as it swings past it 
hammers and bangs at everything that is lose or can be worked loose. Once 
in awhile out there in western Kansas, when the sun sinks out of sight in the 
west, the wind will drop to a whisper, but far in the night perhaps it will 
suddenly awaken and lash itself into a fury, and roar past again. 

People who live out there, and become accustomed to talking in the wind, 
acquire the short grass voice. And in passing we might say that in time a 
short grass character goes with the voice. For the past fifteen or sixteen 
years we have known William Wells, formerly of Hamlin, east of Sabetha. 
Wells now lives near Hill City, out in western Kansas. Before he went to 
Hill City his voice was notable for its quiet, retiring disposition. But when he 
visited us a year or so ago, his voice came in the fortissimo of the western 
Kansas wind; it was no longer the tame, docile creature it had been in the 
former environment. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


“What’s the Matter With Kansas?’—today, was the subject ot 
a Wichita Beacon editorial by Ralph S. Hinman, Jr., published 
June 4, 1958. Mr. Hinman concluded: “There’s nothing the mat- 
ter with Kansas—nothing a healthy dose of pride and affection in 
the hearts and minds of her people wouldn't cure—fast!” On 
March 1, 1959, the Beacon published an article by Hinman en- 
titled “Buffalo Bill Legend Grows Out of [Cowley County] Kansas 
Ranch Home.” 


A profusely-illustrated series of articles on the history of Maple 
Hill began appearing in the Alma Signal-Enterprise, September 18, 
1958. 


On September 24, 1958, the Dodge City Daily Globe published 
an eight-page “Back to Santa Fe Trail” section. Featured were ex- 
cerpts from Four Centuries in Kansas, by Bliss Isely and W. M. 
Richards, relative to the trail and cowboy days in Kansas. 


“Historic Johnson County,” Elizabeth Barnes’ column in the John- 
son County Herald, Overland Park, has continued to appear reg- 
ularly. Among recent features were: a history of the Shawnee 
State Savings Bank, September 25, 1958; reminiscences of Herman 
J. Voigts, 82-year-old Mission township resident, November 6; a 
history of the Linwood church and cemetery in northeast Johnson 
county, January 15, 1959; a history of the Johnson County Herald 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Barr Arthur, a former publisher of the Herald, 
January 22; and the story of the Shawnee lodge of the Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons, January 29. 


The Barnes Chief, September 25, 1958, published a history of St. 
Peter Lutheran church, near Barnes, in observance of the church’s 
75th anniversary. 


A history of the Mariadahl Lutheran church, near Cleburne, by 
Ruby Johnson, appeared in the Clay Center Dispatch, September 
29, 1958. Said to be the oldest Augustana Lutheran church west of 
the Missouri river, the Mariadahl congregation observed its 95th 
anniversary in October. The church is not expected to reach its 
centennial due to the building of the Tuttle creek dam. 


The Lawrence P. T. A. Council sponsored a series of articles on 
the activities, personalities, and history of the Lawrence public 
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schools, beginning in the Lawrence Journal-World, September 30, 
1958. 


A history of the Evangelical Mission Covenant church at Savon- 
burg appeared in the Chanute Tribune, October 8, 1958, and in the 
Humboldt Union, October 9. Although formally organized in 1898, 
the history of the church goes back to 1883 when meetings were first 
held. 


The Herington Advertiser-Times printed a history of the St. Paul 
Lutheran church, Herington, in the issue of October 16, 1958. Or- 
ganization of the church was in 1908 under the guidance of the Rev. 
Martin Senne. 


Lily B. Rozar is the author of a sketch of the Shawnee Methodist 
Mission in Johnson county, printed in the Independence Reporter, 
October 19, 1958. The mission was established in 1830. 


In 1885 the James K. Pugh family settled in Lane county. The 
story of the family’s early years in the county was told by a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Myrtle Bradstreet, in the Dighton Herald, October 22, 
1958. 


St. Rose of Lima Catholic church, Council Grove, is the subject 
of an article in the Council Grove Republican, October 24, 1958. 
The history of the church is traced from 1883. 


In 1858 G. W. Hutchinson started the Centropolis Christian 
church, according to a brief history by Lloyd Ballhagen in the 
Ottawa Herald, October 24, 1958. The church was reorganized in 
1881 and chartered in 1883. 


On November 6, 1958, the News Chronicle, Scott City, printed a 
full-page history of the last major Indian battle in Kansas. A group 
of Cheyenne Indians, escaping north from Indian territory, was 
attacked in present Scott county by federal troops, September 27, 
1878. The site was recently acquired by Scott county and is now a 
county park operated by the Scott County Historical Society. 


Histories of the Haven Congregational church were printed in the 
Haven Journal, November 13, 1958, and in the Hutchinson News, 
November 15. The church was organized in November, 1883. 


The first Presbyterian church of Natoma was organized June 11, 
1898. Historical sketches were published in the Natoma-Luray 
Independent, November 13, 1958, and the Osborne County Farmer, 
Osborne, November 20. 
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A brief history of the Immaculate Conception Catholic church, 
Danville, was printed in the Harper Advocate, November 13, 1958. 


The church was started in 1883 under the direction of Father Greg- 
ory Kelly. 


On November 13, 1958, the Russell Record published a history 
of Fairport, a Russell county community, by Laura Knight Napper. 
Mrs. Napper’s father, William Knight, built a mill on the townsite 
and was one of the town’s founders. The mill began operating in 
1880. On November 27 the Record printed a letter from Royal S. 
Kellogg, recalling more history of Fairport and Russell county. 


A biographical sketch of Emma Grant, 1872-1958, by J. S. Jent, 
was published in the Cedar Vale Messenger, November 20 and 27, 


1958. Miss Grant was a native and long-time resident of the Cedar 
Vale community. 


Burchfiel Methodist church, near Anthony, now beginning its 76th 
year, was the subject of a history by Mrs. Myrtle Moore, published 
in the Anthony Republican, December 4, 1958. The Rev. J. R. 
Burchfiel served as the first pastor. 


Broughton, Clay county, has had four names: Rosevale, Morena, 
Springfield, and Broughton, according to an article on the town’s 
history by L. F. Valentine, printed in the Clay Center Dispatch, 
December 6, 1958. 


Damar, Rooks county, is the subject of a history by Theresa and 
Armond Benoit, published in the Hays Daily News, December 7, 
1958, and the Rooks County Record, Stockton, December 18. The 
community was settled by French Canadians of Catholic faith. 


Alfaretta Courtright is the author of an article on the Indian raid 
of 1878, printed in the Atwood Citizen-Patriot, December 18, 1958. 


A history of the John McBee family, by Mrs. Lillian McBee Myers, 
a granddaughter, was printed in the Howard Courier-Citizen, De- 
cember 18, 1958. The McBees left Alabama in 1867, settling near 
present Howard in 1868. 


“Yuletide Was Quiet Here 100 Years Ago for Frank Marshalls, 
Others,” was the title of an article by Frances R. Williams, in the 
Marysville Advocate, December 25, 1958. 








Kansas Historical Notes 


Martin Van De Mark, Concordia, was elected president of the 
newly-organized Cloud County Historical Society at a meeting in 
Concordia, January 30, 1959. Robert H. Hanson, Jamestown, was 
elected vice-president; Mrs. Raymond A. Hanson, Jamestown, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Sidney Knapp, Concordia, membership sec- 
retary; Ernest Swanson, treasurer; and Fred Ansdell, Jamestown, 
Leo Paulsen, Concordia, Dr. Leo Haughey, Concordia, Robert B. 
Wilson, Concordia, Mrs. George Palmer, Miltonvale, and Clark 
Christian, Clyde, directors. Nyle Miller, secretary of the State His- 
torical Society, spoke to the group. 


The Smith County Historical Society met January 30, 1959, in 
Smith Center, and was addressed by Nyle Miller, secretary of the 
State Historical Society. Membership in the new Smith county 
organization was reported to be around 450. 


All officers of the Lyon County Historical Society were re-elected 
at the annual meeting, January 30, 1959, in Emporia. They include: 
Dr. O. W. Mosher, president; Dr. Thomas P. Butcher, first vice- 
president; John G. Atherton, second vice-president; Myrtle Buck, 
secretary; Warren Morris, treasurer; and Mrs. F. L. Gilson, Mabel 
Edwards, and Lucina Jones, historians. The Cottrell flat-bed print- 
ing press purchased by William Allen White in 1895 and used for 
printing the Emporia Gazette until 1906 has been donated to the 
society by the William Allen White Foundation. In more recent 
years the press was used for printing the Hope Dispatch. 


Dr. Leroy Hood, superintendent of schools at Garden City, was 
the principal speaker at the annual meeting of the Finney County 
Historical Society in Garden City, February 10, 1959. R. G. Brown, 
Mrs. Frank Crase, William Fant, Arthur Stone, J. E. Greathouse, 
and Amy Gillespie were re-elected directors of the society. New 
directors chosen include: Mrs. Merle Evans, Damon Cobb, Mrs. 
Claude Owens, Taylor Jones, and Mrs. Claudine Lindner. 


New officers of the Shawnee County Historical Society, elected 
February 11, 1959, are: John Ripley, president; Leland Schenck, 
vice-president; Grace Menninger, secretary; Mrs. Frank Kambach, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Harold Cone, editor of the Bulletin. 
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Indian raids in Mitchell county in the summer of 1868 were re. 
viewed by Alan B. Houghton in a 17-page booklet entitled The 
Frontier Aflame, published by the Beloit Daily Call in 1958. 


A 32-page pamphlet, reviewing the history and summarizing the 
activities of the Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth, was recently 
published in observance of the Sisters’ centennial. 


Organizing a Local Historical Society, by Clement M. Silvestro, 
was recently issued as a special Bulletin of the American Association 
for State and Local History. Copies are available at 75 cents each 
to nonmembers at the American Association for State and Local 
History, 816 State Street, Madison 6, Wis. 


Dr. B. M. Dobbin is the author of a recently published, 15-page 
pamphlet on the history of the Synod of the Plains of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America. The synod was created 
in 1869 as Kansas Synod. It was merged with synods of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., in 1958. 


Kansas medical history and the role of the Kansas doctor during 
the past 100 years as practitioner, specialist, teacher, and health of- 
ficer are reviewed by Thomas Neville Bonner in his new 334-pageé 
book, The Kansas Doctor—a Century of Pioneering, published by 
the University of Kansas Press. 


Noble Women of the North is the title of a 419-page volume 
containing excerpts from diaries, letters, memoirs, and journals of 
women who served as volunteer nurses with the Union forces 
during the Civil War, compiled and edited by Sylvia G. L. Dannett, 
and published recently by Thomas Yoseloff, New York. Among the 
women was Sarah Emma Edmunds, who, disguised as a man, 
served as a soldier and spy, and who later lived in Kansas. 
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